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Home-Life of 
Some Feathered Outlaws 


BY 


ARTHUR BROOK. 


IRDS, like dogs, with a bad name, have the hand of the 

majority against them. The subjects of this article are all, 
more or less, in this category. I have spent many years in the 
haunts of the feathered outlaws, and my sympathy is all with them. 

Individual birds of a species, like human beings, vary con- 
siderably. Take the buzzard for an instance; some few will 
attack a person who visits their nests with extreme rage ; others will 
leave the vicinity on the appearance of a human being. 

I have seen much of the recondite habits of birds; things which 
are seldom, if ever, seen by the casual observer. <A case in point : 
young buzzards in localities where food is scarce will kill their nest 
companions. A few naturalists have ridiculed this idea, but I 
have actually photographed one youngster in the act of killing its 
brother. In the districts where food is plentiful it is not unusual 
for three young buzzards to be reared in the same nest. 
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The buzzard has, I am pleased to state, increased appreciably 
within the last twenty years. It is one of the most often seen birds 
of prey in certain parts of the Principality. It nests alike on tree 
and cliff, but perhaps the latter for choice. The nest is seldom in 
an inaccessible position. The raven, per contra, seldom builds in 
an accessible one. The nests built upon trees are usually bulky 


YOUNG BUZZARD KILLING ITS COMPANION. 


Seizing the other little bird by the back of the neck, it shook it like a 
dog shaking a rat. 


structures with a shallow cavity for the eggs. Some of the nests 
placed on rocks are mere apologies, being merely a few sticks, 
sprigs of heather, and dried grass literally thrown together. This 
bird has the habit of bringing fresh green leaves to its nest daily. 
I have found a considerable number of buzzards’ nests, but have 
never seen more than three eggs, often only two. The buzzard 
destroys a great number of frogs, rats, moles and mice. It is also 
partial to a rabbit, and occasionally takes a weakly or wounded 
grouse. By nature it is a sluggard and not given to vigorous 
hunting. On the wing its spiral gyrations are remarkably fine, 
especially during spring when the pair toy round one another. 
This bird is a fine accompaniment to the landscape, be it wild 
mountain, moorland, or sylvan. 

The buzzard is one of the most wary and difficult birds to 
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photograph. For six consecutive springs I attempted to secure a 
series of photographs illustrating its life-history ere success 
rewarded my efforts. 

The sparrow-hawk is essentially a bird of the woodlands. It 
has a form adapted for passing rapidly between the trunks of trees 
and in thickets, and has ample tail for a rudder. In open country 


HEN BUZZARD BRINGING FROG TO HER OFFSPRING. 


it has a gliding flight and skims along at a short distance from 
the ground. The prey is captured so swiftly as almost to elude 
the eye. The female can capture a partridge or pigeon, but the 
male is not heavy enough and has to content himself with smaller 
birds. 

I have seen a considerable number of sparrow hawks’ nests, 
but I have never yet found one which had not been built wholly or 
in part by the hawks. In most instances the nests were new from 
the foundation. The others were built upon old nests of carrion 
crow or magpie. The eggs are generally beautifully marked speci- 
mens, and vary in number from four to six. I have found the 
latter number quite frequently. In my experience of photograph- 
ing the home life of the sparrow hawk I have found it very bold 
at its nest, and it presents a great contrast to the buzzard in this 
respect. 
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The handsome little kestrel, or ‘* red hawk "’ as it is commonly 
called by the Welsh, is a familiar sight of the countryside. It does 
not pursue its prey with the dash of a sparrow hawk, but prefers 
to hover in the air on the watch for mice. I have never known a 
kestrel to build a nest, and have found its eggs, varying from 
three to six in number, in old nests of raven, buzzard, crow, sparrow 
hawk, and magpie in old buildings, in church towers, in a hollow 
yew tree, and upon ledges of rock in the mountains. Sometimes 
as many as three pairs of these birds are to be found nesting on the 
same face of cliff. As a camera subject the kestrel is a little more 
wary than the sparrow hawk. I have photographed it at two nests, 
the one containing eggs and the other three young ones. The 
former nest was built in a ‘‘ hanging ’’ oak wood, and _ had 
originally belonged to a pair of sparrow hawks. A successful 
series of pictures resulted after several hours’ waiting. I spent 
four whole days hidden near the other nest, and the kestrels’ worst 
enemy could have taken no exception to the prey brought in that 
time. A large number of mice, a few moles and meadow pipits 
comprised the four days’ food. That a kestrel will occasionally 
take a young game bird there is no denying, but why exterminate 
the whole useful species for the shortcomings of a few ? 

The merlin, smallest of British falcons, haunts the wild moors 
and mountains. Its nest is usually a mere hollow scraped in the 
heather, although a crow’s old nest is sometimes used for domestic 
purposes. When placed in heather the situation of the nest will 
be nearer the top of the hillside than the bottom. The female may 
be easily approached at first, but if disturbed two or three times or 
shot at she becomes extremely wary. Her mate is generally near 
at hand, and will give notice of any intruder by shrill cries as it 
flies rapidly around. 

When the nest is in deep heather it lends itself admirably for 
photographic purposes. The merlin is not a difficult bird to 
photograph providing proper precautions are taken when building 
the hiding-place. I have had a male merlin perch on top of my 
place of concealment within a few inches of my head. At the same 
nest the pair of birds visited their young at the same instant, and I 
snapped them immediately. After taking a series of photographs 
I used a kinemotograph upon them. For the first few visits the 
whirr of the mechanism caused them to retreat hurriedly. However 
they soon became accustomed to it, and I secured a fine series of 
pictures of the merlins tending and feeding their young and 
sheltering them from the strong sun and rain. I have used a kine- 
matograph with success on many birds, including sparrow hawk, 
kestrel, ring ouzel, snipe, curlew, and dipper. 

The jay is one of the most conspicuous birds of our woodlands 
as regards voice and colouring. It well merits its specific name 
garrulus. During the period of nesting, however, its harsh 
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screech—-for like all birds of bright feather the jay is a poor 
songster—is temporarily silenced. 

Since the commencement of the late war this bird. in common 
with the magpie and certain other birds of prey, has increased 
most noticeably. The nest of the jay is seldom more than 20 feet 
from the ground, and in my experience often not more than seven 


BUZZARD AND YOUNG : NOTE DEAD MOLE IN NEST, 


or eight feet. Although generally built in the heart of a wood, 
the nest may occasionally be found in a hedgerow tree ; but a wood 
will De in the near vicinity. The eggs are commonly five or six, 
and sometimes as many as seven, in number. As _ incubation 
advances the jay sits very close and will often allow the tree con- 
taining the nest to be shaken before it will quit. Although such a 
close sitter it is a wary bird to photograph, and will sorely try the 
photographer’s patience unless the situation of the nest be very 
propitious. I have been successful in photographing jays at three 
different nests, and once at a missel-thrush’s nest in the act of 
sucking the eggs. The jay feeds largely on acorns, berries and 
fruits according to season. It will also eat worms and beetles. Nor 
can it be acquitted of the more nefarious practice of taking the eggs 
and young of other birds. Nemesis in the form of a squirrel often 
pays the jay back in its own coin. 
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Upon one occasion I was concealed near a missel-thrush’s nest 
for the purpose of photographing the bird upon its return. How- 
ever, before the owner returned a jay lit upon the side of the nest 
and quickly sucked the four eggs. I promptly snapped it in the 
act. Though seldom seen far from its beloved woods the jav may 
be observed passing from one woodland haunt to another. There 


is no mistaking its flight, which appears laboured and is performed 
with rapidly-beating wings, making the bird appear as though it 
was going to fall. Young jays remain with their parents for some 
time after they are able to fend for themselves. 

Time was when the raven, largest species of its order, was 
quite a common bird in these islands. Nowadays we must search 
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for it in the wilder counties. Although many districts know it no 
more it is by no means so rare as some people imagine. At one 
time it nested commonly on trees, but now the tree is the excep- 
tion and rocky sites are chosen. Seldom will you find a raven’s 


A JAY ON HER NEST. 


nest in an accessible position. The eggs, which are often laid in 
February, are small for the size of the bird. They vary in number 
from three to seven; once I have seen the latter number. Both 
male and female take part in incubation, which lasts about twenty 
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days. The raven pairs for life, and is very partial to certain 
localities. In diet it is omnivorous. Some writers express the 
opinion that the raven always builds two nests, one of which is 
used as a decoy to deceive marauders. Certain ravens use the same 
nest for several successive seasons, others have two or more sites 
which they use alternately. I have known a raven build two nests 
owing to the first one being rendered untenable by a thaw setting 
in and filling it with water. In my opinion it is occurrences of 
this kind which give rise to the theory of dummy nests. 

The raucous, far-carrying cry of the raven heard in its natural 
‘environment is not soon forgotten. There is a bold sweep in its 
flight unrivalled by any other corvine bird. I have spent more 
time attempting to photograph the raven than any other bird. 
After seven years’ hard work I succeeded in securing a series of 
pictures of a pair of ravens tending and feeding their young in a 
wild ravine on a Welsh mountain. It was a most fascinating sight 
watching the old birds’ solicitous attentions to their young without 
having the slightest suspicion of my presence. 

Black alike in plumage and deed is the carrion crow. It is 
probably most hated of all our birds, having neither beauty of 
plumage, use as a pet, or melody of song to recommend it. Through 
having such a debit account there is one fact which is overlooked 
by most observers, and that is its devotion to its young. You will 
not find a more faithful parent in all the wild than the carrion 
crow. The fear of gun or trap will not cause this bird to desert 
its nest once the young are hatched. I have known a carrion crow 
have its leg broken by a shot from a gamekeeper’s gun and still 
continue feeding the young. It is well for this bird that nature 
has bestowed on it more than ordinary intelligence and cunning or 
its many enemies would have exterminated it ere now. 

In districts which are much overrun by human beings the 
tallest trees are chosen for its nest. On some of the wild mountains 
in Wales stunted mountain ash trees and low thorn bushes suffice 
for this purpose. Four or five eggs are generally laid, although 
six is not an uncommon number in my experience. In diet it is 
omnivorous in the fullest sense of the term. Nothing comes amiss 
which is weakly enough for it to overcome. The number of rats, 
mice, moles and grubs which this bird destroys is overlooked in 
the face of its more nefarious habits. 

I spent many happy hours in a wild, beautiful valley far up 
in the Welsh mountains with a pair of carrion crows and their 
young. The old birds displayed great caution in visiting the nest 
for the first few times, but became quite bold before I left. On one 
occasion the pair visited the nest at the same instant. Needless to 
say I recorded this fact on a photographic plate. To the carrion 
crow I owe more failures in nature photography, through its rob- 
bing the nests of other birds, than any other source. 
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The thievish, impudent jackdaw is a familiar bird of the town 
and country alike. It nests in church towers, old buildings, holes 
in cliffs and trees, and even in chimneys of inhabited houses. The 
nest is an untidy mass of sticks and moss lined with grass and 
wool. Knowing of a jackdaw’s nest built inside a farm building, 
and in a favourable place for photography, I arranged with the 
farmer to disturb the bird, which I shot with the harmless camera 
as it emerged from the hole. 

Of all the very many happy days which I have spent with a 
camera portraying the creatures of the wild, the most interesting 
have been those spent with the feathered outlaws. 
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SHOOTING 
PROSPECTS 


REPORTS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
BY 
OWEN. JONES, 


HE following reports have come to hand, and the only 
excuse for their almost unanimously dismal story of the part- 
ridges and the former and latter rains must be that it is true. 
Yet there is a confident prophecy of a fine autumn, and in any case 
sportsmen will continue to live and shoot in that hope, which 
has never been extinguished by past or present weather. 
BEDFORDSHIRE.—Partridges were very good in parts, though 
on the stiffer soil and in heavy crops they had suffered from the 
earlier wet. Another report says: Partridges hatched well, but 
since the rains and cold weather early in July they have been 
continually dropping off. 
BERKSHIRE (Highclere neighbourhood and Kennet Valley).— 
On the low ground a lot of partridges drowned. Near the Down 
edges and on sheltered hangings the birds comparatively escaped. 
Keepers think, with good reason, that a lot also were lost in heavy 
or laid corn crops. Many barren pairs where none seen before. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE (Newmarket  district)—Partridges were 
doing well until the heavy rains of the first week in July, when a 
good many succumbed and others are still dying. 
CHESHIRE.—Prospects very poor. We have lost 90 per cent. 
of our partridges. It is one of the worst seasons ever known 
about here. Crops are disastrously spoiling. 
CoRNWALL.—Partridges at one time promised to be good. 
DERBYSHIRE.—Partridges were (not are) good in parts. 
DEVONSHIRE.—Prospects a while ago good, but ... . . 
Essex.—The partridges hatched well, and there is a fair show 
of early birds—very few late ones are left—the weather has had a 
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disastrous effect on them, and quite 50 per cent. are dead. Hand- 
reared and early wild pheasants have done well; later ones not 
so good. 

HAMPSHIRE (Basingstoke, S.W.—1).—Partridges were a 
week earlier than usual in starting to lay here, the nests averaged 
16 eggs each, and the weather was ideal all through the hatching- 
time. The eggs hatched very well indeed, and up to July 1 we 
had every reason to believe it was going to be a very good year. 
The week’s heavy rain, the first week in July, killed a tremendous 
lot of the young birds, and the remaining young birds have the 
gapes, so it is very hard to say what will happen. On this estate 
the birds, so far, are very patchy—on one beat there is a fine lot 
of birds, while on two of the other beats there is hardly a young 
bird left. The pheasants, all wild, have done very well, a few 
have been picked up through gapes, but nothing serious, as yet. 

Basingstoke (S.W.—2).—The partridge hatching was above 
the average, and up to the end of June everything was all right, 
but the first week in July practically wiped out all the later- 

- hatched birds, and since then the continuous wet has caused gapes 

to develop and the coveys are gradually being depleted. There 
seem very few young birds left.on our heavy soil, but where the 
soils are lighter, and there is more shelter, there may possibly 
be better coveys. Only a hot, dry summer is the summer for 
partridges in Hampshire—like ’87 and ’97—so says Mr. T. E. 
Fifield, whose management brought Stratton into the very fore- 
most rank for partridge shooting, apart from a fine lot of pheasants 
and an exceptional show of hares. 

HampsHuireE (Basingstoke, W.).—Good hatch, but rain soon 
did harm, and it is feared that subsequent rain has done very 
definite damage. 

HAMPSHIRE (Sutton Scotney).—Partridge promised to be very 
good, especially on borders of Down land where the birds could 
be dry compared to those on the all-arable. (Kingsclere area) : 
Prospects were good, though at the time there were some heavy 
losses in valley. A later and supplementary report tells of very 
heavy losses among partridges hatched by all the systems tried, 
and one man says a third at most are left. (Bishops Waltham) : 
There were good coveys, but generally they were not over good, 
though the hatch was capital. Since this bonus rain business it 
must be a lucky covey that has claim to any degree of goodness. 
_A correspondent mentions that he knew of a red-leg covey of 
17 two-three weeks old on June 30—all were drowned in a ditch 
by July 7, and of five pairs that are barren now all had 12 to 17 
young on June 12. 

HaAmpSHIRE (South of Basingstoke—1).—On a shoot of 2,000 
acres, looked after by two experienced keepers, 125 partridge nests 
were found, containing an average of 17 eggs. Of the 125 nests 
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found 102 hatched, averaging 16 eggs hatched per nest. On July 
10 the number of coveys known and frequently seen was 37 (four 
““ double’’ coveys, that is four old birds to each of those coveys), 
and up to July 25 these 37 coveys averaged eleven birds. About 
20 barren pairs observed. Of 13 pheasant nests found on one day 
in the same part of one wood, with a nicely sloping situation, in 
only one case did the bird attempt to go down to sit, and a fox 
soon had her—so both one and thirteen seem unlucky numbers. 
Tame pheasants bad, pneumonia the chief cause of losses (20 per 
cent.), but this disease did not attack the earliest chicks. On a 
considerable and nicely stocked pheasant shoot to the north-east 
of Basingstoke, 9 per cent. of wild eggs were deserted, unsat upon, 
but of those that were sat upon 82 per cent. hatched. 

HAMPSHIRE (South of Basingstoke—z2).—Partridges promised 
to be distinctly good on some beats even up to about July 20, but 
unquestionably they have since become fewer, and young birds 
were found dead. However, there are quite a fair number of 
coveys of about 10, four coveys were met with consecutively and 
close together on July 31. A mile or so from these were two fine 
lots of approximately 20, in the same field, near a little strip of 
young fir. A sitting partridge was found here on April 17— 
April 19 is the customary date for finding the first partridge egg. 
There is a nice show of forward wild pheasants. The continuous 
rain of April and the first half of May abated just in time to 
give them a good and long start. The beautiful March caused 
a low stock of rabbits to become temporarily rather a nuisance. 
Hares get scarcer, and sorely need reprieving for a year or two. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—I am afraid it will be a moderate season. 
Partridges hatched well, but 80 per cent. have gone west. Wild 
pheasants good, but the tame ones have done moderately. Un- 
doubtedly the wet and cold weather, coupled with scarcity of 
insect life, the cause of failure. 

Kent.—Partridges hatched about as usual, but the cold, wet 
weather affected them. Some good coveys are to be seen, but the 
majority are small in numbers. Pheasants have done well. An- 
other correspondent states : Some very good coveys of partridges, 
notably and to a remarkable degree round parts where copse- 
wood adjoined arable. On clay, wet killed many. 

LINCOLNSHIRE (Mid.).—Partridges nested up to average—it 
will only be a moderate season. Pheasants did well. North 
Lincolnshire : Partridges have suffered severely by wet and cold 
since the first week in July. Lots of barren birds, coveys small 
(four to five)—have not seen a single good covey lately. Hand- 
reared pheasants have done well, but the wild ones suffered from 
the same causes as the partridges. 

NorFovtk (North).—Partridges hatched well, but the wet and 
cold the first week in July settled them. Most of the coveys seen 
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do not contain more than five or six young ones. Several old 
birds died in trying to brood their young. Barren birds every- 
where. Swaffham way : Partridges all had quite good nests and 
hatched well. Everything looked exceedingly well to the first 
week in July, after which they died wholesale; quite two-thirds 
have gone. The opinion of all keepers round here is that the 
coming season will be a poor one for partridges. Both tame and 
early wild pheasants have done exceptionally well. 

NorFOLK (N.W.).—We had an excellent hatch of both part- 
ridges and pheasants, and everything went well until the heavy 
rains and cold weather came on, which considerably reduced the 
coveys. There is a fair number of small lots. Gapes is preva- 
lent, and in any case partridges will be very patchy. 

NorFo_k (S.W.).—Partridges hatched well and everything 
looked promising till the early part of July, when a good many 
died. The coveys have been constantly dwindling down. 
Several old birds have been picked up, chiefly hens. Pheasants 
did well in first week in July, after which pneumonia set in, and 
many broods of wild birds are completely wiped out. 

NORFOLK (a very famous locality).—It must be a moderate 
partridge season in this part. They hatched out well and did all 
right up to the beginning of July, when it began to rain and we 
had three successive days wet, which wiped out hundreds—any 
way now we see .wany pairs of barren birds. There are several 
small lots and some of the early hatched ones survived; they will 
be patchy, I think. Pheasants, wild and hand-reared, on the 
whole have done pretty well. There are no early leverets, the 
sharp frosts we had in the late spring killed them off. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Very good hatch of partridges, but 
they suffered later from rains and east wind. Woodcock, snipe, 
and duck from second nests are reported to have done well. 
Tyneside: Partridges very bad. Cheviot: The crop of part- 
ridges will be a third at most, only very early coveys alive. 

NortH MIpLANDS.—The partridge season will be very bare. 
On July 1 a heavy rain began, which continued practically the 
whole of the month. Very little of the grass had been cut on 
July 31. Partridges here (Burton-on-Trent) will be very scarce, 
though I know of 1,500 that hatched. Now and then a covey 
has escaped; I saw one nice lot to-day—but I see four, six, and 
eight old ones together now, and earlier in July I picked up a 
hundred drowned birds. I have a hundred hand-reared part- 
ridges, nice birds, and I would have tried for 300 had I foreseen 
the season. Most of the pheasants, tame and wild, had become 
strong, and will be fairly good; I can see a lot of well-grown 
birds. Hares and rabbits have done exceedingly well. 

MIDLAND Reports (Derbvshire—Alfreton). 
—Hear that all the partridges are drowned, but hand-reared phea- 
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sants have done well. Netherseal: Heavy rains drowned all the 
partridges, also a lot of the wild pheasants. Brailsford: Heavy 
rain throughout July drowned the biggest part of the partridges 
Nottinghamshire (Bingham): Partridges suffered through heavy 
rains, but pheasants have done fairly well. Leicestershire (Market 
Bosworth): Heavy rain drowned most of the partridges, but wild 
and hand-reared pheasants have done well. Staffordshire (Tam- 
worth): Same as preceding. A Staffordshire keeper states that 
where the soil is sandy a few birds will pull through, but that 
the bulk of his ground is very heavy, and hopes, rather forlornly, 
the partridges will turn out better than expected—to keep up the 
stock. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE (Dukeries).—Partridges did well till the 
end of June, when it set in cold and wet, and pneumonia ap- 
peared. A lot of old birds died as well as young. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, partridges will be a poor crop. 
Pheasants are only in small lots. 

SuFFOLK (East—I.).—Partridges appear to be above the 
average of recent years. Many of the coveys are very forward 
for the time of year, and the voung birds are nearly as big as the 
old ones. A good many small coveys have been seen, but also a 
good many big ones. There were at one time a great many 
young pheasants about, and there are still a fair number, but a 
good many have been picked up dead since the recent rains, 
which do not, however, so far, seem to have affected the part- 
ridges—this applies only to wild pheasants, as I do not think any 
pheasant rearing has taken place in this district. The summer 
has been a very dry one, as the heavy storms, which have been so 
general in many parts, did not extend to East Suffolk. (The date 
of this report is 26th July). 

SuFFOLK (East—2).—Partridges were exceptionally early in 
nesting and laid good clutches. We had no particularly bad 
weather at the critical stage, and prospects up to now are good. 
The main trouble has been vermin, chiefly kestrels. Wild 
pheasants have done well, broods of 10 to 1 are frequently seen. 

SuFFOLK (East—3).—Partridges were early and had good 
nests. They hatched well, and grand coveys were seen up to a 
fortnight ago; since then they have dwindled, but not to any 
serious extent. Pheasants, both hand-reared and wild, have done 
remarkably well. Prospects to date are decidedly good. Hawks 
have been a nuisance, especially kestrels. 

SUFFOLK (East—4).—Partridges nested earlv and well up to 
the average of eggs, and everything went well till Julv 4, when a 
good many were drowned by heavy rains, and the coveys have 
been considerably reduced; still there are some good ones left. 
Pheasants, wild and hand-reared, have done well, and I notice 
many fine broods. 
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SUFFOLK (Bury St. Edmunds—1).—Partridges early and had 
good nests. Some good coveys to be seen, but there are several 
lots of five or six birds. We are finding some affected with gapes. 
Hand-reared and early wild pheasants have done well. 

SuFFOLK (Burv St. Edmunds—2).—I never saw more or 

better coveys up to the present, but notice gapes has set in, and 
several have been picked up that have died from that complaint. 
Near Norwich corner: Promised to be good. 
(Mildenhall neighbourhood).—Partridges were 
irregular in laying. Those that hatched early seem to be going 
on well and are strong on the wing. The later birds do not seem 
to have done so well, coveys of from six to eight being in the 
majority, and a good many barren birds are to be seen. 

Sussex (N.W.).—Partridges went down on good nests, and 
hatched well. The early coveys have done well, the later ones 
have perished. Hand-reared pheasants have not done as well as 
could be wished for, early wild ones have done exceptionally well. 

SHROPSHIRE (Bridgnorth district)—Partridges have fared 
badly, there are very few good broods left. Of young birds I 
have seen ones, twos, and threes, to sometimes four old birds; 
many barren birds which I know hatched a good nest of eggs, 
still clinging somewhere near where they hatched off. My first 
partridge hatched on June 16, and since then we had rain on 24 
days, and most of it heavy rain, up to July 26. The partridges 
must have suffered all through the county. Pheasants hatched 
well, and there are some nice broods of early birds, but I am 
afraid the early ones have succumbed to the continuous rain and 
cold. Hares scarce, rabbits plentiful. Vermin of all kinds in 
abundance. Shropshire (generally): Far more barren pairs than 
coveys. 

SHROPSHIRE (South).—Partridges—very few in the county, 
owing to the wet weather. A good supply of eatly wild pheas-. 
ants, but the late ones were nearly all drowned. A nice lot of 
hares, and rabbits very plentiful. Foxes not as numerous as in 
past years. 

WILTsHIRE (Warminster district)—Partridges are very bad 
indeed. Some of the very early hatched are strong, but all later 
are gone in this neighbourhood, as we have had incessant rain and 
very heavy thunderstorms for the last six weeks (up to August 2), 
and it has also been so very cold. The early wild pheasants did 
well and will, I think, pull through. Hares have also done well. 
All the late young rabbits are very flukey, especially on the low- 
lving land. It is very disappointing, as the prospects up to the 
middle of June were of the best. Foxes are plentiful. I fear the 
season will be a poor one for ‘‘ shooting ’’ sportsmen. 

YorkSuIrE (East).—Partridges, of which we had a verv large 
stock (owing to failure of the turnip crop last year), laid well, 
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and hatched an average of 18 in every 19 eggs, and in almost all 
the nests on this estate one egg was left with a dead chick in it, 
a thing I never knew before with partridges. I Eustoned about 
500 eggs, and the birds from these are the only ones that have 
survived the heavy rains of the last month (up to July 24). Early 
in July we had a very heavy hailstorm and another a week ago. 
During a walk round this afternoon I saw four lots of partridges 
—two old and three young, two old and two young, two old and 
ten young—also a brood of twelve young pheasants. On the clay 
soil some drowned partridges have been found, and nothing but 
barren birds on the “ carr’’ ground, which is very light when dry, 
swampy when wet. I think Yorkshire all over a failure for part- 
ridges. The early broods of wild pheasants have done well, and 
most of them number ten or more. I used the Euston system 
with a lot of nests, with splendid results, every egg hatching. 
But you have to be more careful when Eustoning pheasant eggs, 
and it is work for only the most experienced men. Thanks to 
boiled rabbit rubbed up with barley meal for the first three weeks, 
followed by boiled wheat rubbed up with barley meal and mixed 
with hard wheat at night, I have nearly a hundred tame pheasants, 
as fine birds as you will see anywhere. I am pleased to say 
ground and feathered vermin are got down with the exception of 
rats—all the farmers round here never killa rat, and the authori- 
ties don’t trouble; the Rat Order is not any use if not enforced, 
and I think every rat ought to be killed. 

YORKSHIRE (Doncaster district)—Weather been simply 
awful. Fully 80 per cent. of the partridges are dead. The worst 
season I ever had. 

YORKSHIRE (Beverley district)—Partridges hatched well, but 
I am afraid most of the young birds perished during the cold wet 
weather. The outlook is poor. 

ScoTLanD (Wigtonshire).—Partridges hatched well, and 
10-14 days earlier than usual, but heavy and continued rain at end 
of June and beginning of July soon reduced their promise to fair 
—many barren birds. Later report: Partridges a quarter crop 
at most; early coveys only. 

ABERDEENSHIRE AND PEEBLESHIRE, AND MIDLOTHIAN.—Part- 
ridges started on the right road to be good, and the excellent stocks 
could have afforded some discount, but the persistent wet has 
washed out hopes for this year. In the foregoing counties and 
Dumfriesshire, wild pheasants were graded as very good, even 
after the first dose of heavy rain, though the late broods must 
have suffered. The majority hatched 2—3 weeks earlier than 
usual, and so were extra strong to withstand inclement conditions 
later on. An N.B. message dated August 3 says: Pheasants 
(wild) here have never done better. I saw one lot of 17, all strong 
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birds, last night. I have never seen more than 15 before, in the 
North. 

From the evidence above recorded it is all too clear that part- 
ridges generally, after a two or three weeks’ start of excellent 
promise, are a dismal failure, and at best here and there a failure 
more or less. Yet it is interesting, though not at all consoling, 
to note that on one estate in Hampshire 800 partridge nests were 
known to hatch, which, with the reasonable estimate of the same 
number of unknown nests that hatched, would mean about 25,000 
young partridges. On some good ground close by, over a period 
of six consecutive recent years, the average yearly bag, by good 


guns, was 26 per cent. of the number of partridges known to 
hatch. 
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The Davis Cup 


BY 


CYRIL FALLS. 


“]~ HE Davis Cup competition in lawn tennis has become one of 
] the great popular international events, like the America’s Cup 
in yachting, the mythical ‘‘ ashes ’’ in cricket, the Polo Cup, and 
the Calcutta Cup in Rugby football. | It is, indeed, of wider 
interest than any of these, since they concern in each case two 
countries only, while it is open to any country that likes to enter, 
excepting always Germany and her Allies in the late war. 

Great Britain has done fairly well in these competitions. When 
we lost the Cup to Australia we sent out a team which recaptured 
it, largely through the play of Mr. Parke. We lost it once again 
ere war broke out, and last year our team, with Major Kingscote 
instead of Mr. Parke as our chief hope, made an unsuccessful but 
gallant attempt to bring it back again. 

The position, then, at the beginning of this vear’s lawn tennis 
season was as follows:—Australia held the Cup, and Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Holland, and South Africa 
sent in challenges. In the first round the Dutch met the South 
Africans in the former’s country, and France met the United States 
here. Holland beat South Africa, and has evidently made con- 
siderable improvement at the game, having had more opportunity 
for practice in the past few vears than most of the other entrants. 
At the same time, and granting that South Africa may be expected 
to know her own business best, I cannot help wondering whether 
the result would have been the same had Messrs. Blackbeard and 
Dodd been chosen to represent her in the Doubles. They are a 
really brilliant pair, and with a little bit of luck would probably 
have been finalists at Wimbledon. 

The tie between America and France at Eastbourne was not 
worthy of the occasion. I did not see the matches, but an eye- 
witness of judgment informs me that I did not miss very much. 
The court was soaked through and through, and on one dav at 
least had to be treated with rubber squeegees before it was even 
plavable. The conditions were greatly in favour of the Americans, 
with their drag and spin. I do not imagine that the French pair, 
MM. Gobert and Laurentz, would have won in any case, but on a 
hard, true court I feel sure they would have made a better fight. 
Laurentz, all observers agree, was the better of the two. It is, in 
fact, doubtful whether Gobert is quite the player he was. In 
strokes and service he is as good as ever, but it struck me at Wim- 
bledon that he had become slow in the court, and the same failing” 
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was apparently noticeable at Eastbourne. I believe he has had 
a sore foot, and this may have had something to do with it. He 
was beaten by Johnston in straight sets, not making a serious fight 
of it except in the second, which went to 8—6. 

Laurentz did better against Tilden, taking the first set from 
him, and this set is described as the best of the tie, with some fine 
hard hitting by both and beautiful volleying by the winner. How- 
ever, Tilden is never much troubled by the loss of a first set. The 
first set in a five-set match is with him a reconnaissance. He 
desires to find out the enemy’s strength, dispositions and inten- 
tions, and he finds them out by fighting, as good strategists and 
tacticians do, but he does not employ his reserves. When he has 
his information, he goes all out for his victory. In this case he 
won the three following sets with great ease, the result being 4—6, 
6—2, 6—1, 6—3. 

The Doubles might have been expected to provide a good 
fight, after the previous meeting of the pairs, Gobert and Laurentz 
and Tilden and Johnston at Wimbledon, when the Frenchmen 
won a set and came near to winning two. On this occasion the 
Americans won quite easily at 6—2, 6—3, 6—2. Johnston came 
out at his best, which we have scarcely seen at Wimbledon, and 
was the outstanding figure of the match. It would probably be 
good policy in future not to allow ties in this contest to be played 
at any club which does not provide a tarpaulin to keep one court 
dry in the event of those drenching but frequently intermittent 
downpours which are so common in an English July. 

Holland having scratched, it was left to the United States and 
Great Britain to play off for the honour of challenging Australia 
for the Cup, and the final round was fought out on the centre court 
at Wimbeldon on July 16th and 17th. Our team consisted of Mr. 
J. C. Parke, Major A. R. F. Kingscote, Mr. Roper Barrett, and 
Mr. T. M. Mavrogordato. The first two were certainties fo> the 
Singles matches, but it was contrary to general expectation that 
they were chosen also for the Doubles, most people having imagined 
that Mr. Roper Barrett was likely to be picked. On the first day 
Mr. Parke played Mr. en and Major Kingscote played 
Mr. Tilden. 

The first match’ was one of great importance and interest. It 
- was known that Mr. Johnston is not at home on the centre court ; 
it was remembered that Mr. Parke had beaten him by 3 sets to I 
at the Championship Meeting. The match represented our best 
hope of making a good fight for the tie. In fact, if our man did not 
win, we felt we had scarcely the ghost of a chance. 

Parke started so well that we were on good terms with our- 
selves for the first twenty minutes, at the end of which time he 
led 4—1. Then the American found his game. For a short time 
he gave us a glimpse of form that made us begin to understand why 
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he beats Tilden, though even then he put far too many back-hand 
shots into the net. Parke played pluckily, but really, as one 
watched, one was inclined to say that they were not in the same 
class, so much harder and crisper was the American’s driving, so 
much better did he volley, so greatly superior was his service. But 
it has been Parke’s great merit all through his career to defeat in 
big matches, by determination, steadiness, quickness of foot, brain 
work, man after man, better furnished for the game, or, in other 
words, really a better player than himself. That is why he occupies 
such a unique position in lawn tennis history. Even his much- 
condemned service is so well-placed that it is far more effective than 
it looks, while his occasional fast one, which, apparently, he can 
produce only about once a game, is an almost invariable point 
winner. 

Now, two sets down, he rose to the occasion in his old style. 
To begin with, he played Johnston’s first service magnificently. 
This scoring off the first service is the great advance in the game 
which this season has to record. Johnston, Tilden, Williams all 
practise it. Parke did it more than once in these two sets, and in 
the right-hand court, when it came to his fore-hand, the service 
never seemed to trouble him in the least. Johnston lost his service 
four times, Parke twice, and he latter won the third set at 6—2. 
The next was even better, for Parke played at the top of his form, 
as in his palmiest pre-war days. His driving, back-hand and fore- 
hand, was splendid. He was very good overhead, where pre- 
viously he had been weak, and his lobbing worried the American 
considerably. He won the fourth set at 6—3. 

The last set was a sad affair. Parke struck a bad patch, and 
Johnston, though he looked rather tired and worried, greatly im- 
proved his play, and put the issue practically beyond doubt by 
taking the first four games off the reel. He won the set and match 
at 6—2. Parke’s lapse was a great disappointment to everyone 
who had seen him a few minutes before at his best. He is not, 
after all, quite the Parke of before the war. 

The other match requires less description. Kingscote has 
always taken Tilden’s super-service better than most of his oppon- 
ents. He began well now, and winning two of them to one of 
his own lost, having also a bit of luck with net-cord shots, ran out 
at6—4. But Tilden had only been engaged on his reconnaissance, 
and the set had been comparatively uneventful. Thereafter he 
was overwhelmingly superior. His hitting was terrific, especially 
after he had won the second set at 6—1 and knew that he had his 
man at his mercy. His first service now scored point after point. 
Whenever he came up to the net the rally was won. Kingscote 
obviously felt himself outpointed, and his play lacked its usual 
vigour. The match really needs no description; the score being 
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a sufficient indication of how it went. It was, for the last three 
sets, 6—1, 6—3, 6—1.. 

If relative form stood for anything in lawn tennis, the two 
Americans, who had beaten the Englishmen individually in 
Singles, and who are a great combination, which the latter are not, 
should have overwhelmed them in the Doubles. No one would 
have been greatly surprised had the match been won in straight 
sets. Yet what a fight our pair putup! There was some criticism 
of the selectors before the match began, but they were certainly 
triumphantly vindicated by its result. No other combination that 
England could have produced would have done better. 

Of our pair Kingscote perhaps made most winning shots. He 
was particularly good in following up his service and volleying 
the return. After the Americans had won the first set at 8—6 they 
began to lash out furiously, putting a great many shots out of 
court. The English pair won the second set comfortably at 6—4. 
The third set was perhaps the best, the volleying being most 
brilliant and spectacular. Kingscote finished it with a great ser- 
vice and some splendid volleys at 6—4. The fourth was also well 
fought, but the Americans brought off some of their most unplay- 
able shots, and won it at 6—3. In the last, played in the rain, they 
produced that little reserve of steadiness and power which they 
always seem to hold up their sleeves whether in singles or doubles, 
- and were much too strong for their opponents, winning at 6—2. 
Tilden’s service was quite untakeable in the last game. It was a 
fine fight against superior weight of metal. But I am still inclined 
to my former opinion that, when Williams is at his best, there is 
little or nothing to choose between the two American pairs. 

I did not see Monday’s play, which was of little importance, 
as it had no bearing on the final result. Here it is enough to say 
that Major Kingscote came near beating Mr. Johnston, the score 
at one time being two sets all and five games to three in his favour, 
but that the latter once again pulled off a fine victory, and that Mr. 
Parke again went down in straight sets before Mr. Tilden. The 
latter still further increased his reputation in the tie. On the 
Wimbledon courts, at least, he is undoubtedly superior to Mr. 
Johnston. And it is to be doubted whether there has ever been a 
season in which any one plaver has stood so far above all rivals 
as the World’s Champion has in this. Alike in force and in 
mastery of every stroke in the game he is hors concours. 

The Americans now go out to play Australia, and will enter 
on their task as favourites. But if there is anything certain in life, 
it is that the Australians, plaving on their own courts at home, will 
put up a big struggle. I fancy that at least the invaders will be 
more fully extended than they have been over here. It is no good 
speculating on the team which the Australians will choose. They 
have a wealth of choice for the Singles, including Messrs. Patter- 
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son, Norman Brookes, Anderson, and Parker, the last-named of 
whom is representing them with the first-named in the Olympic 
Games at Antwerp. For the Doubles they can presumably call 
on Messrs. Thomas and O’Hara Wood, the World’s Champions 
of 1919, who beat Messrs. Patterson and Brookes very comfortably 
in that year at Wimbledon. It is about five to four on America— 
no more. 

Interest in ladies’ lawn tennis has so much increased that a 
new international competition for them on the lines of the Davis 
Cup may come into being. The difficulty is that the Davis Cup 
holds the field, that ladies cannot be brought into that competition, 
and that a special competition for them alone would not cause 
great excitement—always excepting when ‘‘ Suzanne ”’ was in the 


court! But we shall very likely see something of the sort ere 
long. 
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Pawns of the Frost King 


A Tale of the Last Ice of Winter 


BY 


H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR WARDLE., 


GREAT white world—radiantly, dazzlingly white; an unreal 

world under the silver moon—unreal because one could not 
tell which was world and which was sky. One saw white hills in 
the distance, penetrating heaven’s canopy—hills whose lower 
slopes were hidden by drifting cloud-wraiths so that plateaux and 
valleys appeared to exist where in reality there were none. Then 
a valley would melt, revealing bottomless space, or again an entire 
mountain, towering and immense, would suddenly split asunder 
and roll down, down,’ forming magic strata across the face of 
eternity. It was a ghost world, indeed, this world of the mountain 
tops—so vast as to dwarf its own greatness, and over all and above 
all was the silence—the silence of the snows and the open skies. 

On the topmost tablelands of Bairnsface mountain something 
moved, and had one been watching one would have known what 
it is to see movement without form. This was a land of ghosts, 
I say, even to the uttermost details. A ghost may be invisible 
till it moves—then you may see movement, and nothing more. 
Bairnsface was a hotbed of ghosts to-night—see there! There! 
There! Coming this way, going that, speeding, vanishing, re- 
appearing, tiny clouds of white vapour against the whiteness, that 
dissolved ere one could focus one’s eyes—here a dozen of them 
together, then none at all, and a dozen in another place—all 
moving ! 

But enough of this mystery, though it was mysterious and 
ghostly enough. Place your ear to the snow and listen—thump— 
thump, pitter-pat, pitter-pat, coming and going like the ghosts 
themselves. And here are tracks in the snow, two small, two long 
—the tracks of a white mountain hare ! 

Yes, out in the open here were a hundred hares if there was 
one—chasing each other in circles, leaning over each other, and 
running criss-cross in heedless folly. What drew them together 
I do not know. TI only know that one or two nights in the yvear— 
it may be early winter, it may be late—the mountain hares, entirely 
solitarv for the remaining three hundred and sixty-four davs of the 
year, the most solitary of all creatures save the larger brown hares, 
unite on every mountain top, as though by given signal, to gambol 
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thus for an hour or so, then disperse—most of them never to meet 
again. 

The moonlight? No, the moon has nothing to do with it, 
though I have heard men of the mountains state that the meetings 
occur only when the moon is full, while others say it is the last 
snow of winter that draws them together. Sometimes the blue 
hares meet in driving rain, sometimes when the hills are astir with 
the hiss of the fog-wraiths—or again, they may not meet at all 
throughout the long white months. 

Hither and thither the companies drift, like white leaves in an 
October wind—but one spot seems to draw them, a point at which 
the action of water has left a sheer drop of seven feet across the 
face of the tundra. It runs like a miniature cliff clean across the 
tablelands, a step in the centre of the dead level, and at one point 
the hares are taking off, like swimmers from a spring board— 
leaping from the edge and vanishing into thin air, for even if it 
were daylight one could scarcely see them alight. They drift away 
from the place, but soon drift back again, as though drawn mag- 
netically towards that leap, and now something happens. Another 
ghost is taking the stage—one to whom Nature has given no snowy 
mantle, for he is red, silvery red, and only his tail tip and muzzle 
are white. 

Moreover, this creature knows what colour he is. He knows 
that he matches the leaves and ferns, so in the leaves and ferns 
he lies when he wants to see without being seen—his lifelong want. 
Now he sneaks along under the shadow of the perpendicular shelf, 
close up against it, keeping to the narrow strip of frozen ground 
shielded from the snow by the lip above. He gains a point 
directly below the leap chosen by the hares, and crouches there, 
like a compressed coil spring, listening with terrible intentness. 

Pitter-pat—thump-thump !—and Reynard, looking up, sees a 
dark patch flash across the sky. He leaps—not upwards, but in 
the direction the hare is leaping—leaps with it, but so as to inter- 
cept its line of travel ere it comes to earth. 

Horror! The hare’s eyes bulge, and a piercing scream 
goes up. It seems to renew its leap in mid-air, and there is a 
resounding thump as the white hare’s hind legs strike Reynard 
full on the muzzle. The blow, supplemented by the hare’s 
descending weight, would almost have stunned a man, or at least 
it would have made him wonder, for there were claws in addition. 

Reynard was flung backwards. He fell on his neck, and 
turned a complete somersault, while the hare alighted fully twenty 
feet away. Then, being a blue hare and not a brown, it paused 
a moment to look round and see what had become of the fox. 

Reynard had not entirely muddled things, for see—a wisp 
of white fur is drifting away on the still air. The other hares, 
mesmerised by their game, plaved on in the open with never a 
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hitch, only the leaping game is now cut out—abandoned for the 
night. 

The she hare, the last to leap, paused for half a second— 
which is a long time in the wild—then fled on. She did not go 
back to her fellows, for such is the solitary disposition of the hare 
that it chooses always to run and die alone. Out towards the 
great white wastes she went, and the fox, watching her, knew in 
an instant that he had robbed her of her running powers. No 
man could have told, for her pace was unaffected, and she did not 
limp—only the fox knew. He gave a sharp “‘ yap-yap’’ and 
bounded in pursuit, then, without haste, pensively watching the 
hare, another russet raider detached itself from the peat bank forty 
yards away. 

Those foxes knew all about mountain hares. The first fol- 
lowed noisily, running the trail of their fugitive, for a hare, when 
followed, looks behind it, and takes but little stock of what lies 
ahead. So the fox in pursuit was not the fox that was to do the 
killing. He was only to set the pace and hold the attention of 
the quarry, he who had already been seen, while the other held 
herself in reserve. She was the surprise packet—the hand 
grenade, as it were, to be used at close quarters. So for the 
moment she watched, saw the hare heading due north, knew that 
it would round the knoll, then turn south to get the wind behind 
it—knew that it would make for the deep drifts of the mountain 
face, where a hare sinks little but a fox is lost; and so she trotted 
more or less leisurely round the knoll to meet Miss Snowshoes on 
the other side. 

““Yap-vap-vap,”’ said the pursuing fox, making as much 
noise about it as a cub in his first winter, which was all a gigantic 
bluff. As a matter of fact the she hare was uninjured, save that 
the impact with the fox had knocked every breath out of her body, 
completely spoiling her staving powers. Now she did just what 
the vixen knew she would do. She vanished over the skyline, 
and the instant she was out of sight she doubled back due south. 
The pursuing fox over-ran the trail, checked, and lost precious 
seconds, and when he had picked it up again, the invisible ghost 
ahead had doubled the distance between them. 

Then the pursuing fox struck deep, soft snow, and had he 
been alone he would have given up the chase. Now he vapped 
and floundered on, and the gambolling hares, in the moonlight 
just above, went on gambolling, though at any other time they 
would have vanished like dust. 

The hare was watching her back tracks, of course, since she 
was a hare, and since she possessed eves set in her skull like those 
of a woodcock—for seeing behind. The woodcock places a tree 
between himself and the gunner, the hare places a snowdrift or a 
narrow barred gate—anything, or rather whatever may be best 
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suited after due consideration for the size and weight of the pur- 
suer—and Snowshoes, the she hare, was thinking only of the 
pursuer. She did not reckon for the dark apparition of death 
which rose suddenly from behind the third drift, while her pursuer 
was still wallowing through the first, she did not count for any- 
thing, this solitary ghost of the drifts, save the things behind and 
above, but now, startled suddenly into wakefulness, she tried that 
lightning right angle turn by which the snipe deceive the merlin 
and by which the wild bighorn sheep deceive the panther. 

She tried, but her erstwhile friend, the drift, now proved her 
foe. Her spreading feet, designed to prevent her sinking, so that 
she could skim at speed where others floundered, were inadequate 
for such an emergency, and she lost a fiftieth of a second where 
the vixen gained a twenty-fifth by reason of the fact that she—the 
vixen——-was on hard ground. 

The vixen leapt like a ray of light. Snowshoes, realising 
her error in the merest fraction of time—even before her footing 
failed, played the hare’s deuce of cards—that mighty sky-hop 
over the head of a charging foe! 

But for every trick of the mountain hare, the mountain fox 
has its medicine. The vixen did not weigh up the laws of loco- 
motion and gravitation. She merely acted as the hare had acted— 
spontaneously, instantaneously, without why or wherefore. That 
is, she too performed a sky-hop, and her jaws snapped like a steel! 
trap on the extreme tip of a bony hind paw. She was vanked 
sideways with a force that almost dislocated her neck, and she too 
turned a double somersault. When she had collected herself the 
hare was speeding on—alreadvy scarcely visible. 

** Yap-yap !”’ velled the vixen, for the hare was clearly lamed. 
The dog fox took in the landscape and weighed up the general 
order of things. He judged that the hare would tack the 
mountain side and come back slightly to cross the stream at the 
recognised crossing place of the hares. His turn it was to play 
surprise packet, while the vixen noisily ran the trail, and goodness 
knows she stuck to her part, for she was rather good at noise. 

Snowshoes, the she hare, was becoming a little alarmed, and 
there was reason for it, for a hare’s hind legs are its life. Put 
one leg out of action and its chances of hanging on to life are 
reduced eighty per cent.—and believe me, for the mountain hares - 
it is purely a matter of hanging on, not merely from day to dav, 
but from hour to hour. And Snowshoes, one foot completelv 
crushed, knew by instinct that she was dead up against it, and 
robbed of her speed she must resort to strategv. 

It was deadly cold down here in the ravine, colder than on 
the mountain tops. The burn, far below, was hidden from view 
by a pearl white stratum, jagged and_ shifting—a magic floor 
between heaven and earth, stretched like a dense muslin curtain 
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from slope to slope. Snowshoes headed for it, trusting the mists 
to hide her, but even as she descended the false floor split asunder 
and began to career madly down the glen. 

The hare swerved again, and again the vixen yapped to 
indicate the change of direction, for Snowshoes was heading for 
the chaos of loose boulders lower down the slope, where, keeping 
to the crevices, dodging between the crags, the superior speed of 
the vixen would be set at nought, where, indeed, she would be 
compelled to follow by scent, a slow business at the best of times. 

Five minutes later Snowshoes emerged unseen at the foot of 
the landslide, and again she sat up to watch and listen while the 
vixen laboriously sorted out the tangle of tracks on the glassy 
ledges above, then Snowshoes set off up the stream to the recog- 
nised crossing place of the blue hares. 

The dog fox was too eager, too sure of his ground, for that 
white hare was crippled. He darted forward to clench the deal, 
and the hare leapt—clean over his head as might have been 
expected, but in the least expected direction. She fell with a 
splash into the only deep pool in all the upper levels of the burn, 
and the red fox, with triumph in his eyes, let her leap. 

Snowshoes struck out desperately for the opposite shore, 
rearing back and shoulders out of the water with every stroke of 
her hind legs, and the dog fox also leapt, timing himself to land, 
jaws first, across the back of the hare. But the snow at the 
margin chanced to be undermined, and instead he merely flopped 
in, like a clumsy retriever, at the heels of the hare, and a swim- 
ming match ensued. 

The fox and the hare were trespassers here. All the wild hills 
were theirs, the endless array of fairy peaks, the ghost plateaux, 
the cloud wraiths, but this still pool belonged to someone else—a 
mother, indeed, who just at present was fervently intent on busi- 
ness and full of life’s earnestness. 

I have forgotten to mention that it was the spring of the year. 
I have forgotten to mention that in the valleys the wild flowers 
starred the earth, that the wildfowl were passing in teeming 
millions along the highways of the lakes—the oldest highways in 
the world. Here, in the world of the mountain tops, the wild folk 
know nothing of that world below—save when they peer down 
through the clouds and see it stretching beneath them, radiant and 
wonderful with green and russet tints, brimming with blue lakes 
and fertile pastures. For eight months of the year the mist 
wraiths close them in, hunger and cold keep them busy, and many, 
many perish in the land of their birth when but a few miles away 
there is warmth and plenty. 

The mother otter had cubs deeply hidden among the roots of 
the wind-twisted larch clinging with knotted tentacles to the rocky 
island just above, cubs twenty-four hours old, and from her point 
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of view anyone visiting the pool was there for the express purpose 
of murdering those precious cubs. Of course, there were excep- 
tions; the deer might stand fetlock deep in the icy flood, if they 
possessed no better taste, and the ptarmigan were free to drink 
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‘© SNOWSHOES EMERGED UNSEEN AT THE FOOT OF THE LANDSLIDE AND 
AGAIN SAT UP TO WATCH AND LISTEN.’’ 


as much of the pool as they wished, but there were other people 
whose intentions were always doubtful. There were the big 
brown birds that smelt of blood and carrion, but worst of all were 
the fur-covered things that smelt of musk! 
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The dog fox smelt of musk, and him, above all, the she otter 
hated. She saw the fox leap as she lay with just her eyes above 
the surface, and as he landed in the pool a little red electric light 
lit up behind each eye. 

Reynard was swimming three feet behind the hare, straining 
every muscle and whining eagerly, while little Snowshoes bravely 
forged ahead, clinging to the last faint ray of hope—that she might 
gain the shore first. She was within a yard of it, when the 
invisible cat ice held her up—brought her to a dead stop with the 
faintest metallic jingle. The fox yapped his eagerness, two feet, 
one, and then ; 

There was a_ black, oily movement at Reynard’s side. 
Nothing broke the surface, but jaws of iron closed upon his 
shoulder, and in an instant, it seemed, his legs were aspiring 
heavenwards, lashing the water into foam. Down, down he went, 
head and shoulders first in ugly worrying snatches, till presently 
the hare, struggling with the cat ice, was alone on the surface. 

Slowly, wearily, Snowshoes dragged herself out, and sat up 
at the water’s edge, watching her back trail. The water in her 
coat began to scintillate like diamonds, for it was the coldest, 
darkest hour, the hour before the dawn. She moved on a few 
paces, and as she went her fur veritably crackled, then again she 
sat up—sat up and looked behind her. 

The Silent Hour. The vixen judged that having crossed the 
burn the hare would take due south for the pine ridge, but now 
she awaited her husband’s signal. Silence! Her nose sought 
the ground, her tail drooped, the hunter lust faded from her eyes. 
She gave the short, sharp rally call, but no answer came, save for 
the mockery of the echoes fading into the peaks and returning 
in a thousand ghost voices, then—silence ! 

As for the blue hare—she was lamed, so it did not matter. 
No lame hare can hope to hold out long against its foes, and 
there are foes less kindly than the Frost King. Snowshoes sat 
and watched and waited—there on the open tundra, where, 
beneath the snows,.the first spring flowers were already forming. 
Presently the vixen appeared, a ghost in the gloom, stepping 
daintily. She did not see the white hare, or seeing did not heed. 
There in the snows she stood—staring, staring, alone in the great 
white world with the silence. 

Something, caught by an eddy, floated to the surface of the 
pool, something red and bedraggled, like an old, cast-off garment. 
It moved idly with the current, caught up between two rocks, and 
stayed there, while from the valley far below floated the booming 
of the ice packs. 

Next day a man chanced to come down the ravine, a man who 
knew the mountains. He saw the tracks of the vixen at the 
water’s edge—saw where she had walked up and down, staring, 
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listening. And, as he paused, he heard her sharp yap-yap from 
the rocky slope above, trying to tempt him away from that sacred 
place, for there, still held between the rocks, sealed in by the cat 
ice, lay a russet object which swayed idly with the tide. 

The man wondered a little, and then he understood. Every- 
where the stream was festooned and piled with ice. It stood 1n 
pillars about the bank, it formed tiny turreted cities under the falls, 
it coated every rock and covered every blade along the stream 
border. Even the twisted larch was draped and rimmed with ice, 
a ghostly figure in this land of ghosts, and there in the open 
space beyond, seated bolt upright and still looking behind with 
glazed, unseeing eves, was a white mountain hare as icy as the 
rest. 

Then, as the man read this story of inexorable nature, more 
clearly written than it is written here, the soft Chinook wind, 
fragrant with the breath of flowers far below, shattered a million 
jewels from the ling tips, and whispered through the heights that 
spring had come. 


Vol. LIV—BB 


A Haunted Stream 


BY 


GEORGE STANHOPE, 


AR north in the wilds of Cumberland, on the bleak border- 

land between Scotland and England, there is a river remark- 
able for its fine scenery and renowned for its salmon and trout 
fishing. Nowadays it is frequented by peaceful fishermen, but 
its stream is haunted by grim memories of wild men who fought 
desperately beside its waters and romantic legends of a gentle 
sisterhood which through troubled times once lived in quiet 
seclusion on its banks. 

Running due north to the Scottish border, the right or eastern 
bank of the river Eden was the well-worn route of the northern 
freebooters, as unless they were strong enough to face the garrison 
of Carlisle, it was by this way alone that these marauders could 
come by night to harry the sleeping hamlets of the southern 
country which lay behind the shelter of the castle of Carlisle. 

Carlisle, the strongest bulwark of northern England against 
these invaders, had often enough to do to look after itself, for 
though its Gallows Hill grew gibbets and the city gates bristled 
with the heads of captured raiders, it was seven times sacked and 
plundered by the Scots, and no town in England has seen more 
of the miseries of that ceaseless and ancient border warfare. But 
Carlisle Castle, protected by the river Eden flowing round its 
walls, was usually held in sufficient strength to guard the bridge 
and fords across the river at Carlisle against anything less than 
an army from over the border, and any private party from the 
north bent on picnics or plunder on the further side of the Eden 
had to seek a safer passage. 

The Scots raiders, therefore, were forced to keep on the 
opposite side of the Eden and to hurry on past its deep salmon 
pools and wide reaches until they came to the narrow ford at 
Great Salkeld, still known as the “ Raiders’ Ford,’? which gave 
them an easier crossing to their happy hunting grounds in the 
English territory beyond. 

To this day this harried countryside carries the scars which 
mark the bloodstained path of the robbers of the north, which not 
even the now ruined castles of Kirkoswald and Brougham were 
always able to bar. At this danger spot the great walled 
kitchen garden of the Featherstonhaughs of Kirkoswald was the 
rallying place of the countryside to resist the invaders, and at 
Salkeld itself is one of the three fortified churches to be found on 
that border, which with its embattled tower provided a lookout 
place from which the dangerous ford could be watched, while its 
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loopholed windows and iron-plated door, as well as the gloomy 
crypt under the church aisle, offered some security to the local 
inhabitants, who religiously ‘‘ went to church”’ at the first warn- 
ing of the approach of their unwelcome visitors. 

The last raid of the border wars was when ‘“‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’’ marched down the Eden into England, but his final 


FISHING ON THE EDEN. 


defeat at the head of the Scottish clans at Culloden shortly after- 
wards gave a lasting relief to the northern counties from these 
invaders. Thereafter the hardy Scots were gently persuaded to 
abandon their kilts and their marauding habits, though some say 
there are still invaders from Scotland who have learnt easier but 
quite as efficacious methods of extracting money from English 
pockets. 

But a still more dreaded visitor was stalking through the land 
in the shape of the plague, and had already stricken the dwellers 
in the remote valley of the Eden, nearly 600 people dying of it in 
the little town of Kirkoswald alone and being buried in the plague 
pit of ‘‘ Deadman’s Slack’’ outside the town, a little valley 
situated between high woods which is said to grow wonderful crops 
and is now chiefly known as an excellent place to shoot “‘ rocket- 
ing’’ pheasants. 
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On the western bank of the Eden was an almost equally 
celebrated road for visitors to the district who came hurrying 
through the valley on less formidable and more romantic business. 
For here lay the road to Gretna Green, scored by the wheels of 
the postchaises of many runaway couples, and on Hesket Hill 
they still show the spot where the gay Lord Westmoreland, 
eloping with the well-endowed even if not well-favoured Miss 
Childs, the heiress of the banker in Fleet Street, was overtaken 
by her infuriated father and stopped his pursuit by shooting the 
old gentleman’s post horses, a performance which can scarcely 
have endeared him to his future father-in-law. 

One of the most picturesque parts of the Eden is where the 
tiver is joined by the Croglin, a little mountain torrent which 
comes tumbling down through a lovely gorge shadowed by rugged 
sandstone rocks and the luxuriant foliage of the Staffield woods. 
Here high up on the hills, hidden away in the seclusion of thick 
woods, was an ancient Benedictine chapel and nunnery founded 
by William Rufus, where through many wars and forays the nuns 
pursued their peaceful duties and found relaxation in pacing the 
famous ‘‘ Nunnery Walks,’’ which are even now a show place 
for tourists from Edinburgh and the cities of Lancashire, whence 
people come far to see the sylvan beauties of the Croglin valley, 
which have been specially celebrated by the poetry of Words- 
worth. 

But the beautiful Eden has its own grim tragedies, for its 
waters, ever swelling or sinking over an uneven rocky bed varying 
from sparkling shallows to deep, turbulent salmon pools, make it a 
most dangerous river to cross or even for the fisherman to wade in. 
There is a legend that the river’s first victim was a young lord 
who attempted to swim across it at night to persuade his sister, 
or more probably someone else’s sister, to fly with him from the. 
nunnery. Many others, incautious anglers and too daring rustics, 
have shared his fate, and there are those who whisper that the 
spirits of these victims of the river revisit by moonlight the restless: 
waters which caused their death. 

Certainly the Eden is not a cheerful river to fish late when 
the dusk falls on the silent reaches shut in between the dark 
frowning hills and the whispering woods. The unwary angler 
who stays out late, wandering along the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Path ”’ 
cut deep in the face of the sandstone cliff, or smoking a final pipe 
in the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Rest,’’ with its table and seat cut out of the 
rock itself, if he waits too long for the last rise of trout between 
dusk and dark, may perhaps hear and see strange things. White 
seagulls, ghostlike in the darkness, flit screaming along the misty 
water, the gloomy heron flaps noiselessly over the dark pools: 
where, once they think the river is deserted by mankind, grey 
otters creep out like shadows. 
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CROGLIN FALLS. 


From the dense and silent woods you may hear the rustle of 
wandering roe deer, the hissing whisper of night roving owls, 
and it takes but little to imagine that other sounds and shapes 
might come from the darkness which broods over the deserted 
river. 
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One might grow to fancy that once more the dark figures of 
the silent nuns paced solemnly along the moss-grown ‘‘ Nunnery 
walks’’ which wind about in the shadows of the woods, or that 
from the rocky road above comes the smothered clink of steel and 
stealthy footsteps of men marching in haste along the river banks, 
as when the fierce Scotchmen hurried south with fire and sword 
to do their bloody work between the darkness and the dawn. 

It makes the angler think less of the trout and more of the 
water with something in it which he may find beside the cheery 
fireplace at his inn, and few people except perhaps the irrepressible 
salmon poachers from Carlisle or their inveterate foes the hardy 
water bailiffs would care to spend the night beside the lonely 
waters of that haunted stream. 

For lovely as the river Eden is by daylight when the sun 
dances and glances on its sparkling waters rushing between s‘ately 
cliffs and luxuriant woods, in the silence and shadows of the dark- 
ness the river is strangely suggestive of those departed spirits who 
have left so many traces of their doings on its banks, and whom 
without offence to the dead we might sincerely hope in these 
prosaic days will never pass that way again. 


THE FISHERMAN’S REST. 


Sports and Pastimes 
in Belgium 


BY 


LADY GLOVER. 


IFTY years ago, sports and athletics were hardly known 

in schools and universities in Belgium; indeed, they were 
rather discouraged than otherwise. But to-day gymnastics 
occupy a more important place in the curriculum. It was only 
about five or six years before the War that the different Universi- 
ties had started athletic competitions, including boxing, running, 
wrestling and Association football. His Majesty King Albert 
had always been an enthusiastic supporter of sport and games of 
all kinds, and the quick-witted Flemish were not slow to take 
full advantage of any opportunities or openings given to them. 
This was the more remarkable in the Walloon country, because 
the people there are hard to control, and any new rules are 
opposed or questioned, and steady training is irksome to them. 
They are naturally inclined to do as they please, and are there- 
fore less suited to athletic games, which require them to work in 
teams, like Association or Rugby football, than to individual 
sports, such as fencing, riding, running, swimming or boxing. 
At the great festival of the Olympic Games, which is being held 
at Antwerp this summer, an ambitious programme is arranged 
in which every kind of sport is included, and competitions are 
arranged to suit every individual taste, be it athletic, combative, 
nautical, equestrian, or combined sports, such as cycling, lawn 
tennis, football, hockey, skating, golf, or archery, and there is a 
large number of entries for every contest. 

Foot-racing was introduced into Belgium a little more than 
thirty vears ago, when only a few clubs existed, and high jumping 
and pole jumping are still more recent. Indeed, putting the 
weight and disc-throwing were not known ten years ago, though 
Belgium was one of the first countries to take up cvcling seriously, 
when Robert Protin of Liege won many prizes in England, and 
Houban, a Belgian amateur, beat the famous Zimmermann and 
won the world championship at Cologne. The last of the Tour 
de France contests given before the War was won by a Belgian, 
also well-known road races like the Bordeaux-Paris race. In a 
little country like Belgium, that has been the cockpit of Europe 
and has suffered so much from the recent War, it is remarkable 
to see how quickly she has recovered her poise and can turn her 
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attention so enthusiastically to sport and pastime, especially when 
general athletic training is practically non-existent in educational 
establishments, and is left almost entirely to private enterprise. 
And we must expect good results from the Olympic contests, 
because athletic aptitudes would appear to be rather above the 
average in Belgium, if we lookback and consider what it has 
already accomplished. 

In the last Olympic Games, which took place in Stockholm 
in 1912, the Belgian rapier team took an honourable place. They 
had been trained by excellent masters in the fencing schools 
which have always existed, men who had been recognised as most 
skilful exponents of the art, second only to the French, whose - 
rare qualities of agility and vivacity might be considered superior 
to those of any other nation. In the beginning of 1919 the 
Belgian Army Football team showed its superiority over the 
British and French Army teams by a fine international victory, 
Belgium scoring three points, England two points and France 
one point in the contest, and this is the more remarkable because 
Association football is comparatively a new game in Belgium. 
and at most only two or three coaches have ever instructed the 
players since it was first taken up about five vears before the 
War. She has, however, vet to face Denmark, which usually 
has a first-class team; but football, like hockey, is growing in 
favour and is universally popular. It brings great crowds to- 
gether, especially when a match can be arranged between the 
Belgian and English soldiers who can get a week-end leave from 
Cologne. In the recent Hockey finals at Ostend the result was 
a draw, which gave mutual satisfaction to the Allies at the end 
of a very exciting afternoon’s play. 

Wrestling has never been taken up by amateur athletes in 
Belgium, though the names of. Constant le Boucher, Constant 
le Matin, and Omer de Boullin, may be found among the pro- 
fessionals. There are no scientific teachers or any real effort to 
teach this sport. If it were taken up in earnest in Belgium, 
there might be a good chance of winning the prize which in the 
last Olympic Games fell to Finland and then to Scandinavia. 

Some of the Belgian lawn tennis plavers, both men and 
women, are well known in international circles, and have won 
their laurels, but the numbers of good plavers in the country 
are very limited; few become really experts, because there are 
no teachers and the game is looked upon as a sport de luxe. It 
will, however, receive an impetus this year at Antwerp. 

Golf is the great rival of this game. The links are being 
put into order again everywhere and new ones made. That at 
Le Cog is ready for this summer’s crowd of players, as well as 
that at Zoute, while near Brussels the pretty links on the road to 
the Congo-Belge Museum is going strong and is a very fashion- 
able resort for the beau monde of that lively little capital, which 
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indulges in horse-racing on Sundays with as much zest as the 
gavest Parisian at Auteuil or Longchamps. They have a further 
advantage of a summer season at Ostend, which is within easy 
reach for racing and polo. 

Nor will the Olympic Games be without these attractive con- 
tests at Antwerp. At Ostend the polo competitions take place 
from July 15 to August 2, and Saturday, July 31, is fixed for the 
finals. The pretty little racecourse with its well-arranged stands 
is near enough to the King’s palace to admit of walking from it 
along the top of the arched colonnade which faces the Plage to 
within a few vards of the course, and a good view of the winning 
post can be obtained from the pavilion at the end of it, which is 
arranged when His Majesty wishes to attend the races. Belgians 
have shown many brilliant feats of horsemanship during the 
Military Tournament at Olympia, and have carried off great suc- 
cesses in the United States and also in the Argentine, for they, 
like every other nation, have ridden in all ages, and the national 
temperament of the Belgians leads to this very personal sport. 

Another favourite pastime at which thev excel is swimming 
and rowing. In 1865 a four-oar crew from Liége beat all Euro- 
pean crews of the period, and was only beaten by a Canadian 
crew at the Great International Regatta in Paris in that vear. 
Some days afterwards the Liége scullers beat the two English 
professionals Kelly and Chambers, but in those days rowing 
matches were very much in vogue in Belgium. In Ghent they 
‘had famous University and rowing clubs, which were rivals for 
vears, till both lined up under the coaching of that first-class 
oarsman, Juge de Dryver. 

Speaking of Belgian sports, it is impossible to pass over 
Archery, as county guilds of archers date back to the fifteenth 
century, and they hold regular tournaments now all over the 
country, and the sport is as popular as ball-plaving, which seems 
to be an offshoot of the old jeu de paume, a French game of the 
Middle Ages, which in its turn may readily have been the foun- 
dation of the lawn tennis of to-day, because the counting is the 
same—fifteen, thirtv, forty, vantage, game. 

This summer’s sport at Antwerp will doubtless add_ fresh 
laurels to Belgian athletes and attract large crowds of people from 
all parts of the world, who will have an opportunity of witnessing 
how much her people have done in a very short time to restore 
their country, which was so ruthlessly devastated by war, and 
how quickly they are recovering from its effects through their 
energy and hard work. They are striving for the greatest output 
in the shortest possible time, both in agricultural and commercial 
areas, and in their leisure hours they are not forgetting sports 
and pastimes, which add so much to the normal and physical 
development of the people. 
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A Tame Fox 


BY 


DOUGLAS GORDON. 


HIS is the true history of a very remarkable fox, who, thougn 

born of wild parents in the wildest part of a wild county, yet 
lived and died as though his forefathers had basked in an 
atmosphere of human kindness and protection since time 
immemorial. 

The day which brought death to his natural guardian—his 
mother—and so threw him upon the mercy of his ancestral enemies, 
was a red-letter day in the annals of fox-hunting. It occurred in 
mid-Spring, under conditions as far removed from the traditional 
lines upon which old-time sportsmen set such store as could well 
be imagined. 

Despite the fierce April heat—and there is nothing more trying 
to hounds—despite a morning lost in drawing fruitless coverts; 
despite baked fallows and white dusty roads and moorland tracks, 
we at last found three foxes and killed them all before the sun went 
down in fair and open chase. But,. glorious as was this triple 
achievement, the day closed tragically, for, direful to relate, the 
last fox proved a vixen. 

We could, however, find some consolation in the reflection 
that nobody was to blame. For some unaccountable reason the 
little red lady was lving miles away from her litter, where nobody 
would have expected to come across her, and evil chance alone was 
responsible for what occurred. 

She was never sought nor found, to use the technical interpre- 
tation of the latter term. There was a far-away tally while the 
second fox was being broken up, and she had secured a substantial 
start of at least ten minutes before the pack eventually got on her 
line. The distant crv of the hounds must have disturbed her, and, 
being out of her country, she had forthwith started for home, the 
pity of it being that she undoubtedly would have made her point 
but for the handicap of an injured pad. 

It is vivid yet—the memory of that run; the last wild burst, the 
soul-stirring gallop over the Dorset hills, the pace ever growing 
fiercer as scent strengthened beneath the influence of a frosty nip 
which stole into the evening air. Then the dramatic finish, the 
kill within a few feet of the earth which would have afforded her 
unchallenged sanctuary, and the subsequent woeful revelations. 

The newly-drawn-out earth and the gallant vixen’s determined 
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effort to reach it could bear but one interpretation. Undoubtedly 
cubs were there—very young cubs too, as no tale of their gambol- 
lings was written upon the soft mould. 

To leave them to suffer and die would have been merely sealing 
the unintentional crime already committed. There was only one 
thing to do, and next morning we did it. 

It was a heavy dig enough, for the butt-hole in whose recess 
the cubs had taken refuge ran deep into clay. But the end was 
reached at last, and there we found them—seven warm balls of fur, 
with bright eyes, shrewd little faces, and legs just strong enough 
to support the plump woolly bodies. An interesting family 
indeed, but what in the world were we to do with them? Three 
courses were open to us: 

First, to nourish them somehow by hand. 

Second, to find a foster-mother. 

Third, to put the little ones where hunger’s pang could menace 
them no longer. 

The last suggestion was negatived without a division. The 
first was a practical impossibility. So there remained but the 
middle course, the foster-mother idea. And this plan was not 
without drawbacks. Though tiny, the cubs were almost too old 
to accept a substitute of this nature, and, even with that obstacle 
negotiated, there was still the difficulty of finding anything suitable 
to act in such a capacity. 

Of course nothing of their own kindred was available, and one 
dared not entrust them to a bitch, but in the end a cat who had been 
robbed of her own offspring was prevailed upon to oblige. 

But the experiment, all considered, was not a success. As 
feared, the cubs proved a little too old. They had come to know 
their own mother, and had imbibed too much of her wild nature. 
Or perhaps the fare now received was inferior to that drawn from 
her savage breast. Anyhow, whatever the cause, they did not 
thrive. One by one they pined and soon were gone, with the soli- 
tary exception of Foxey, by which somewhat hackneyed name he 
became famous in after days. 

He alone seemed able to adapt himself to the changed condi- 
tions. His tiny brush twiggled with satisfaction as he partook of 
the fare which no longer nourished the others, and by the time that 
his last plavfellow drooped and died he had grown into a sturdy 
cub, fat as an alderman, jolly as a cricket, playful as a kitten, with 
a coat which bore the ruddy gloss of perfect health. 

Thenceforth his development was as rapid as it was extra- 
ordinary. 

A fox cub is a pretty, cute, attractive little rascal, so it is small . 
wonder that Foxey soon won the hearts of his human captors. 
He was, however, destined to achieve much more noteworthy con- 
quests. | We chanced to have a litter of very young foxhound 
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puppies upon the place at that time, and it was in connection with 
them that one of the most remarkable episodes in his history 
occurred. 

The weather being warm and dry, the puppies were in the habit 
of exercising themselves in a wire run by day, at night returning 
to their mother, who, of course, ran loose. This run communicated 
with the kennel wherein the little family slept by means of a sliding 
door which was kept closed until evening to ensure the puppies 
remaining outside and taking full advantage of the light and 
warmth. 

The loss of his own playmates having left him companionless, 
one day for the sake of experiment we let the cub into the run with 
the puppies. The result was astonishing. The puppies were too 
tiny to discriminate between natural friend or foe, or to resent the 
presence of the woolly stranger. On the contrary they chummed 
up at once, and within an hour fox-cub and hound-puppies were 
quite at home and happy together. 

For the next week or two the same thing was done. Daily 
the cub ran, fed, and gambolled with his new playfellows, but was 
always carefully removed before the litter went in lest the old bitch 
should harm him. Then came the inevitable day when somebody 
neglected to close the slide. At mid-day the feeder came round as 
usual to tend the puppies, only to find that they had gained access 
to their night quarters and their mother. But where was the cub? 

The man hurried round to the kennel door, fully expecting to 
find the object of his search in a state of mangled shapelessness, 
for the mother hound was as deadly an enemy to the vulpine race 
as ever lived. Could she with her keen nose and unerring instinct 
fail to identify him ? 

There upon the bench she lay; there also were the puppies, 
feeding gaily. And, conspicuous amid the banqueting throng, 
feeding likewise with the assurance of an old-timer, was a minute 
brown figure. And, most wonderful of all, at that moment the 
mother was caressing—not one of her own babies—but that pre- 
cocious little alien. 

Perhaps from seeing him through the wire she had become 
accustomed to him. Perhaps playing with the puppies and rub- 
bing about among them had made him smell like one of themselves. 
Perhaps the mother instinct had asserted itself in his favour. Any- 
how, whatever the explanation, there was no getting away from 
the fact. 

After that nobody bothered much about Foxey. He seemed 
well able to take care of himself. During the weeks that followed 
he continued in the constant company of the puppies, and to see 
the showy little hounds with their strange foster brother became 
the wonder of the day. 

The young hounds, of course, soon outgrew the cub, and any 
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ordinary puppy would have had a rough time amongst them. But 
to the last he held his own in the playful battles or more or less 
serious squabbles which sometimes arise in every community. His 
tiny pearl-like teeth were sharp as needles, while his savage tem- 
perament and natural swiftness of movement enabled him to give 
a good account of himself when his bulkier playmates waxed too 
boisterous. 

He was a quaint, whimsical cub, more vivacious than any 
creature I have ever known, and his odd little ways continually 
brought him into notice. He seldom failed to respond to friendly 
advances, and, being gentle to handle, he became petted more and 
more. Later on when the puppies departed to their respective 
walks he was practically given his freedom, upon which he took 
to following us about with the confidence of any dog. 

So the summer wore away and there was no talk of turning the 
fox-cub down. He had become quite an institution and a favourite 
with one and all. But as the days shortened he grew restless. He 
took to wandering away by himself, seemed lonely, and at sun- 
down began to evince an inclination to sing that weird song of his 
race, which vocal effort now and again evoked an answer from some 
wild fox on the moors around. This was ominous, and we being 
apprehensive of losing him, he was furnished with a collar and 
chain and only allowed out under proper supervision. 

It seemed like a breach of faith to chain him too, for he always 
put such absolute trust in our good fellowship and friendly inten- 
tions towards himself. . The more so because he could not be 
expected to understand our motives for doing it. We did not 
grudge him his liberty—the life in his native woods which meant so 
much to him. The trouble was that we could not tell him of the 
dangers that beset his wild brothers when the sound of the horn 
rings through the bracken-clad coombes and over the fading 
heather. Dangers with which he, reared among men, was quite 
unable to cope. 

So he was never left unguarded. By day, when alone, he was 
securely chained, and at night we locked him into a big barn where 
an acrobatic cat could scarcely have accomplished an exit. Through- 
out the winter he lived thus, to all appearance perfectly happy in 
his strange environment. A pet more companionable and devoted 
was never known, and it seemed hard to believe him one of a race 
from whom little is expected save ferocity and mischievous cunning. 

Then one night he escaped. Nobody knows how or why. 
There was just the empty barn and the bald fact that he was gone. 
It was not altogether unaccountable, however. It was the vulpine 
mating season. For days he had seemed listless and less interested 
than heretofore in all about him. Something had been calling 
him, and that night he must have accomplished some marvellous 
gymnastic performance and answered the call. 
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At ordinary times he would obey a whistle readily, but that 
morning searching, whistling and calling were alike unavailing. 
The Wild had claimed him and to the Wild he had returned. 

For the remainder of that hunting season we lived in a state of 
apprehension. Never a fox could we handle or view at covert-side 
but we saw in it the old favourite. He, however, would have been 
identified easily, for he had escaped with his collar on, and as no 
collared fox was ever forthcoming the season ended without 
tragedy. 

It was ten months later, when his existence was almost for- 
gotten, that Foxev made his next and last sensational appearance. 

It was upon the evening of another memorable day, in the 
course of which a stout old dog-fox had yielded up his brush, after 
a run which still stands as a record in a country where great runs 
are the rule rather than the exception. We were many miles from 
home and from the scene of the incidents already described. Dusk 
was fast closing in as we followed the old Roman road, which, 
skirting the chain of ancient forts—now heather-carpeted hills— 
divides two fair western counties like a chalk line drawn across the 
face of a map. 

Hounds were straggling ahead in the most unorthodox style, 
as is often the case after such a day, and the little group of mud- 
spattered hunters had drawn together, eagerly talking over the 
stirring doings of the last few hours. Ahead rose the Dorset 
heights, still ruddy with the sunset’s glow. On either side clustered 
dense woods—famous as homes of the woodcock and wild roe-deer 
—and where the tall firs overshadowed the road the light was fading 
apace. 

Suddenly from the shadows of a larch covert on the Devon- 
shire side of the boundary leaped a dim form. It gained the centre 
of the road and there stood, facing the approaching cavalcade. 

An electric current seemed to pass through the hitherto leth- 
argic pack. Manes bristled, sterns stiffened and feathered, and 
every hound surged forward, but with no outcry. Not a note was 
heard. 

The figure—unquestionably a fox—after remaining motionless 
for a few seconds, came smoothly forward, while for the moment 
we all continued spellbound, helpless with amazement. Was the 
thing mad, blind, or what ? 

Not until the leading hounds were within a few feet of the fox 
did the latter come to its senses. Then, apparently realising the 
situation for the first time, it whirled about and sprang towards the 
bank, quicker than a flash. And the nearest hounds leaped also, 
like panthers, swift and sure. 

It all happened in far less time than is occupied in relating it. 
Two horsemen had dashed forward to stop the pack, but it was not 
necessary. Fox and hounds had topped the bank abreast, closed 
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and rolled, a crashing struggling heap, into the bracken on the | 
farther side. There followed a snarling worry, but it was quickly 
over, and a few moments later the huntsman stood astride this 
strange fox, who had seemed suicidally disposed. 

The phenomenon was soon explained. There around the 
victim’s neck was the collar, much worn from friction with the 
heather but still recognisable. The inexplicable was now clear as 
the day. Foxey, reared among hounds, had seen nothing to fear. 
Until too late he never dreamed that his old friends were friends no 
longer. Confiding, as in all his dealings with mankind, he ran to 
meet his former plavfellows, only to encounter swift death at their 
hands. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


SEPTEMBER. 


We offer this month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six Guineas 
for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject ot 
sporting interest. 


Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in all 
photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any photo- 
graph sent in, whether it receives a prize or not. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 


‘Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries for the September Competition must be in by September 
30th, 1920. Results of the September Competition will be announced 
in the November issue. No photographs can be returned except under 
‘special circumstances. 


Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the September competition 
must reach us not later than October 31st, and they will then be judged 
with the home entries for October. 


The name and address of sender and title of picture must be 
written on the back of each photograph. 


In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 


JULY COMPETITION. 


Lack of space prevents us from reproducing more than four of the 
large number of entries for the July Competition. Our prize is divided 
among the following :— 


Mrs. G, Whitaker-Cantrell, South Cerney House, Cirencester; Mr. 
T. Elton Miller, Hill Crest, Belgrave Road, Torquay; and Mr. J. P. 
Hardy, 4, Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 
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BRINGING HOME THE TURF IN COUNTY MAYO. 
Photograph by Mrs. G. Whitaker-Cantrell, South Cerney House, Cirencester 


TERRIER RATTING ON A COCOANUT ESTATE IN TOBAGO, B.W.1I. 
Photograph by Mr. T. E. Miller, Hill Crest, Belgrave Road, Torquay. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE ATHLETICS : POLE-JUMPING. 
Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, St. John’s Terrace, Penzance. 


MILITARY JUMPING COMPETITION AT RANELAGH, JULY, 1920. 
Photograph by Mr. J. P. Hardy, 4, Holland Park Road, Kensington, W.14. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By DIANA, Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


JUMPERS. 


OME charming novelties in these useful garments are being 
._) shown in the Paris houses. Metal threads mixed with artificial 
silk adorn many of the latest models. Jerseys in a loose mesh have 
taken the place of the closely-knitted silk ones, and are sometimes 
embroidered in large black arabesques, while fringes and tassels 
are popular trimmings. Yellows and rust and all shades of green 
are the most fashionable colourings, and are becoming to both 
dark and fair women. Real silk jumpers are still very expensive, 
but those in artificial silk are much more attractive and are far 
cheaper to buy and to make. For those who find jumpers unbe- 
coming to their no longer youthful figures a comfortable wrap for 
garden wear, made in a thick sports wool, is gathered into a long 
knitted girdle which can be knotted round the wearer’s waist, end- 
ing in tassels. Another kind of jumper is the sleeveless one 
originated from the popular scarf. This consists of a strip of 
knitting two vards long and about twenty-four inches wide, having 
a V-shaped opening in the centre for the head. The front and 
back pieces are kept in place by a girdle; and slipped over a shirt 
blouse are so cosy and warm for chilly mornings. 

A new design from Paris for more dressy occasions is made of 
navy crépe-de-Chine, with bands of scarlet and gold and silk- 
embroidered borders. In this case long bell-shaped sleeves are 
introduced in place of the very short ones. Those who prefer long 
sleeves will welcome this new note in the Autumn Fashions. So 
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if we wish to wear a jersey dress for warmth as well as smartness 
the long bell-shaped sleeves will suit both purposes. 


THE PopuLaR WRapP. 


All sorts and conditions of cloaks are being worn—useful ones, 
ornamental ones, long and short ones. They do, without doubt, 
add grace and distinction to the plainest frock. For the sports- 
woman a pleated cape of white serge with a deep collar of cherry 
coloured leather would look very attractive over a pleated skirt and 
a silk jumper and worn with a hat of checked white and cherry 
leather to match. 

A very practical wrap for motoring has a hooded cloak, and is 
of sand coloured velour cloth lined and striped with chestnut brown 
leather. 


Woollen cloaks for the 
sportswoman are trimmed 
with coarse embroideries 
seemingly made of string; 
the same embroidery appears 
on the little well-pulled-on 
hats to tone. 

Transparent capes which 
reveal the beauty of the 
gowns beneath are greatly 
favoured by smart 
woman. For evening and 
restaurant wear those made 
entirely of lace are very 
popular, and monkey fur is 
a favourite trimming for 
chiffon or georgette. A cloak 
which appears to be made of 
satin on closer examination 
proves to be composed of 
rows of ribbon applied to a 
flimsy foundation of net. A 

A shady hat of Italian straw trimmed with ore substantial cloak is 

black satin ribbon, and roses beneath the brim. made of shot taffetas with 

wide kilted ruches of the 

same material finishing the collar and hem, and is very charming 
over a frock of the same shot taffetas. 

Another idea is the cape-coat, which is a coat in front and a 
cape behind. In some cases the cape reaches the hem of the coat, 
in others it ends at the waist, and then a coat frock takes the place 
of the coat. This is exceedingly smart when carried out in blue 
serge with turned back collar of white satin, the cape also lined 
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with white satin. Another pretty example from Paris consists of 
a tight bodice of black satin which fastens with pearl buttons on 
the left-hand side, finished with an upstanding collar of white 
organdie. The pleated cape of black satin which hangs from the 
shoulders to the waist is lined with white organdie, and the skirt 
is pleated to match the cape with panels of pleated white organdie 


at either side. 


ROUND THE SHOPS. 

The houses are showing a 
brilliant display of new 
autumn modes which 
pleats play an important 
part. Embroideries of silk 
and metal thread appear on 
many gowns, also white 
braid in some cases covers a 
whole bodice of navy or 
black serge or satin. Also 
coarse string is being used 
for heavy materials. 

John Barkers & Co., Ken- 


sington, have some beauti- | 


ful morning dresses of rich 
gabardine in navy and 
autumn colourings beauti- 
fully embroidered with gold 
thread and crimson silk and 
some with stitching and 
braid, from 123 guineas. 

A very smart coat-frock in 
navy gabardine with an ac- 
cordion pleated fan-shaped 
overskirt can be had at 
Barkers for 12} guineas. 
The bodice is plain navy 
gabardine with a_ turned 
back collar to the waist, and 
with an inlet vest, the top 
of which is embroidered in 
the new coloured straw. 
The same embroidery covers 
the narrow waist belt. The 
sleeves are long and fairly 
tight and decorated with 
pearl buttons, which appear 


This beautiful evening gown can be had at 
Messrs. Liberty’s for 35 gns. It is carried 
out in periwinkle blue shot satin draped with 
their wonderful material of hand-printed woven 
tinsel gauze of artistic colourings to tone. 
The sleeves and vest are of shot ninon, finished 
with pearls and beads, and ending in two 
tassels. 
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again on the pleated overskirt which is joined to the bodice a few 
inches below the waist. Another charming model in which 
accordion-pleats appear on a coat-frock especially suitable for the 
young girl, costs 6} guineas. Made in navy suiting, the accordion 
pleats are let in below the waist at either side and stitched in tartan 
colourings. The same stitching appears on the round neck and 
the cuffs, and the frock is finished with a narrow sash of the same 
material, knotted at the back. 

For the young girl from 15 to 18 years of age sports costumes 
of herring-bone tweeds can be had for 6 gns. These suits, with 
pockets in the skirt and the coat, are beautifully made, and can 
also be had in a fine navy coating for 7} gns. 

Derry and Toms, Ltd., Kensington, have some beautiful 
velour hats in a large variety of colours for 4 gns. A pretty velvet 
model trimmed with chenille can be made in all colours for 2} gns. 

A charming cape wrap of navy botany serge with a large 
collar of black satin for 7 gns. can be had at Selfridge’s. 

Dickins and Jones, Regent Street, have a large variety of shirt 
blouses. Those made of Egyptian cotton with striped collars and 
cuffs are well worth 23/6. The stripes can be had in black, blue 
or pink. This material has the appearance of silk, which is retained 
after washing. 

Should you be needing a mackintosh, Harrods have a good 
quality white rubber sheeting with contrasting facings of saxe, 
green, navy or black with roomy pockets and a narrow belt for 45s. 

Another mackintosh of reliable jap silk lined with rubber in 
plain shades of mauve, grey, or navy, costs £5 15s. 6d. It hasa 
large collar, pockets, and a smart belt, and can be had double or 
single breasted and finished with self-covered buttons. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


For very tiny tots crawlers are most popular. Even these 
simple little garments have a touch of originality. A little fair- 
haired boy whom I saw playing on the sands wore a charming 
little pair of mauve linen rompers, and round the square-neck hem 
and short sleeves were embroidered chickens in fluffy vellow wool. 
His brother of about the same age, also clad in crawlers of checked 
blue and white, had a thick bright blue tasselled cord for a belt. 
His hat was of white linen with an upturned brim of blue raffia 
just large enough to protect his neck from the sun and small 
enough to be comfortable. 

If thev are old enough to be allowed to paddle some delightful 
new waders can be had at any of the large shops. Made of 
mackintosh of vivid futurist blue and an equally brilliant canary 
yellow, they make lovely splashes of colour on the sands. 

Little damsels’ dresses for the holidays are made even more 
like little bovs’ garments than ever. A little jumper frock of 
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striped or checked cotton with a narrow 
tie sash and large useful pockets worn 
over knickerbockers of the same _pat- 
terned material is a popular example. 
Tussore, gingham, print, and a_ soft 
make of cretonne are the favoured 
materials. 

Shoes and socks are cast aside on the 
beach, and sandals or string-soled can- 
vas shoes with coloured strings tied 
round the legs prevent little feet from 
encountering bits of broken glass, and 
they are the most serviceable for pebbly 
beaches. 

For the country, cotton materials such 
as ‘* Roumiaia ’’ and ‘‘ Moussdaia ’’ have 
proved more practical than voile or organ- 
die, and they make delightful dresses for 
every-day wear for the children. 

A pretty example of moussdéia was a 
little white frock simply turned with soft 
galon, embroidered with coarse wool in 
different tones of blue. Another of 
roumaia depended entirely on tiny pleats 
at the waist hem, neck and Sleeves for 
decoration. This material makes charm- 
ing summer gowns for dinner parties 
when embroidered or brocaded with 
metal threads. \. 

At a birthday party one little girl wore ae wen 
a beautiful little frock of lemon georgette A little girl’s jumper of 
over which was a tunic of white georgette flowered silk stockinette with 

‘ borders, and pleated skirt of 
ending in tiny frills. <A girl of older piste Stockinette. 
years wore a simple little frock of 
rose crépe-de-Chine finished with gaugings and narrow bands 
of the same material. The long sleeves were quite loose and the 
gaugings were just above the elbows, the same appearing again 
at the neck and round the waist. 


Paris Hats. 


One of the latest ideas for the seaside is a shady hat and a use- 
ful handbag to match, both made of a supple straw with bold 
embroideries in silk and chenil. 

Cretonne hats lined with bright straw add a decorative note, 
and are still exceedingly popular. The favourite trimming is black 
velvet ribbon, and some have little bunches of strange fruit and 
flowers tucked away under the brim resting on the hair. 
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plain rush hat 
trimmed with picot-edged 
ribbon coloured raffia, or 
a futurist scarf, is ideal 
for the seaside or river. 
Leghorn hats show effec- 
tive embroideries on their 
wide bsims and are lined 
with coloured shot 
taffetas. 

The Parisienne, in 
studying relation 
between the hat and the 
neck wear, introduces in- 
dividuality into her toil- 
ette. A hat in tone with 
the neck wear gives dis- 
tinction and character to 
the simplest frock. A 
crisp plissé of tulle 
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A smart toque composed of many bows of 


waxed satin ribbon. caught with a band of 
black ribbon round 
the neck pays homage to the dark Parisienne crowned 


with a toque of pink roses. Another very smart idea for a toque 
is large cockades of ribbon which resemble enormous flowers. A 
chain of red beads worn with a red satin hat trimmed with a bunch 
of white organdie flowers was the choice of another of the fair sex 
at a recent garden party. Her frock, though only a simple tucked 
muslin affair, was made exceedingly attractive by the touch of 
colour. Many of the hats are made of the same material as the 
frock ; for example, a pink spotted muslin dress had a shady hat 
to match trimmed with black taffeta ribbons. 

Suéde duvetine hats for sports wear are decorated with 
varnished cherries ; others are embroidered in vivid colours. 

For motoring the hat is a very small affair, the sole trimming 
being the arrangement of the veil which is sometimes fastened at 
the side of the head with bunches of flowers. 

For restaurant or garden féte wear large shapes with turned-up 
brim at the back are very popular. A pretty example was carried 
out in black Italian straw, the brim being veiled with tulle and held 
in place with black satin ribbon tied at the back and left to hang 
down. Large white and orange marguerites nestled in the curve 
of the upturned brim at the back and appeared again at the waist 
of the wearer’s black satin gown. 

Large bunches of grapes trimmed the soft drooping brim of 
another Paris model, while a dainty organdie shape was lined with 
tiny blue ribbon frills, and one large pansy rested on the edge of 
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the underneath of the brim. The same pansies wreathed the 
crown. 

Large velvet hats are popular in Paris worn with the thinnest 
of summer frocks. Devoid of any trimming save a large handsome 
hat pin, which is extremely becoming, they are the forerunners of 
the early autumn modes. A smaller shape of grey velvet was 
trimmed with soft green ribbon knotted at the sides in large loops. 
A three-cornered hat of navy panne from Paris has a quaintly 
shaped cockade of white uncurled ostrich feathers. 


FOOTWEAR FASHIONS. 


The Ritz shoes are still much in vogue and are made of suéde, 
patent leather or navy glacé. The long unadorned and rather 
pointed toe adds length and slenderness to the foot, and is exceed- 
ingly smart and becoming to a tall woman, though many of her 
smaller sisters look equally delightful. 

For evening wear brocade shoes are being much worn at 
present. With gleaming buckles surrounded with rosetted back- 
ground, they wear so much better than satin shoes. Special shoes, 
also of brocade, are made with ribbons to lace and tie round the 
ankles, which are quite secure for dancing. Other popular styles 
are elastic-sided bronze shoes, and with stockings to tone they can 
be worn with almost any coloured gown. 

Another pretty example has a satin front to a brocaded back, 


and an ankle-strap to keep it secure. While the mules are the 
opposite with brocade toes and satin heels, and when trimmed 
with swansdown they are truly charming. 


GARDEN AG 


SEPTEMBER IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


HILE we deplore the close of another summer we must not 

neglect preparations for a beautiful Spring in 1921, and one 
of the first questions to which our thoughts should turn is that of 
bulbs. Now is the time to plant daffodils and narcissi ; nor is it too 
soon for aconites, crocuses, snowdrops, glory of the snow, and 
scillas, if it has not been possible to get them into the ground 
during August. 

The Daffodil is a commodious creature, and will adapt itself to 
almost any sort of soil, though the best results are obtained from 
a good deep loam. Should the land chosen for the daffodil bulbs 
be sandy, it should be well manured beforehand—dig the ground 
over well and bury the manure deep. A clay soil will derive 
benefit from a dressing of lime. 

Planting the Bulbs.—<As to the depth at which the bulbs should 
be planted, this depends largely on the size of the bulb and the 
nature of the soil: a fairly accurate rule is to allow three inches of 
covering for small bulbs and four inches for large ones. A good 
plan when planting is to sprinkle a little bone meal underneath and 
round the bulbs, and then cover with ordinary soil. 

Choice of Position.—Daftodils are no lovers of searching winds 
or trying suns—they revel in shade and require plenty of moisture. 
These facts must not be ignored when laying out our bulbs. 

Where daffodils are to be grown in grass they should be 
planted at once, and every care taken to avoid any stiffness in 
planting : a mossy bank naturalized with daffodils adds a charm 
to any garden, but should the bulbs have been carefully arranged 
in little rows and circles, the result is entirely offensive. The com- 
monly accepted method of going to work is to walk along the grass 
swinging carelessly about a basket of bulbs, and then to return and 
plant each bulb as nearly as possible where it fell. This should 
give the effect of daffodils growing wild. 

The actual planting should be done with a bulb-planter, which 
is a special kind of dibber that takes from the ground a portion of 
soil and turf leaving a hole large enough for the bulb; when the 
bulb is in position the soil and turf are replaced, and if pressed 
down firmly with the foot will leave but small sign of any dis- 
turbance. 

For planting in grass and general purposes the following 
daffodils and narcissi are very suitable and make an effective 
show :—Emperor, Empress, Cyvnosure, Mrs. Langtry, Horse- 
fieldii, Stella, Sir Watkin, P. R. Barr. 

Bulbs in Pots.—Then comes the question of bulbs in pots and 
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boxes. For a show of daffodils and narcissi at Christmas the 
bulbs should be potted now. Christmas tulips should also be 
potted this month. 

Sweet Peas.—Few people realize for how much longer a period 
they might enjoy that inexhaustible row of sweet peas than the 
usual short weeks during which they know their charm. I have 
heard it said that it is possible to have sweet peas over six months 
of the year, and though this sounds rather a counsel of perfection 
we might certainly have them for a much greater length of time than 
is usual. It should certainly be quite possible to obtain blooms by 
the middle of May, and to this end the seeds should be sown about 
the middle of September in a piece of well dug and manured land, 
—and, needless to add, the spot should be as sheltered as possible. 

Where there is a greenhouse it is a good plan to start the seeds 
in pots about the middle of January. . 

Throughout this month our flower gardens should be a blaze 
of colour—gladioli are at their best and the herbaceous border is 
still full of treasures—Michaelmas daisies, harpalium, phloxes, 
pyrethrum uliginosum, Japanese anemones, campanula lactiflora, 
coreopsis grandiflora, statice, etc. 

Dahlias, heliotropes, marguerites, calceolarias, petunias, 
geraniums, etc., greet us on every hand, and many an old wall or 
shed presents a gorgeous picture in its gown of clematis. 

Wallflowers, Canterbury bells, etc., raised from seed will re- 
quire planting out this month, and any hardy annual seeds for 
flowering next spring should be sown now. 

Towards the end of the month geraniums, heliotropes, petu- 
nias, etc., should be taken up and potted in order to provide cut- 
tings for next vear. 

Shrubs, such as holly, should be planted now, and any neces- 
sary cuttings for striking, from laurel or others, must be taken. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Our kitchen garden this month furnishes us with an ample 
variety and supply of food and also with various duties. Cabbage, 
leeks, spinach, turnips, carrots, French and runner beans and 
vegetable marrows should be plentiful. Beetroot will also be fit, 
and there should be plenty of lettuce, radishes, tomatoes and 
cucumbers. 

If not already un fait accompli, the sowing of onion seed must 
take place without fail early in the month; also lettuce for spring 
supply. 

The Onion Crop now needs lifting. Spread the bulbs out in 
the open for several days, and when thoroughly dry tie them up in 
bunches and hang from the roof or on the walls of a shed. 

Celery should have its final moulding up. 

All Outdoor Tomatoes should be gathered towards the end of 
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the month. Many of them not yet “‘ fit’ will ripen if put in a 
warm sunny place. Green tomatoes make excellent chutney, and 
some use them for jam, though personally I don’t recommend this 
latter course, having suffered during my schooldays from some 
indefatigable individuals’ efforts in this direction! 


FRUIT. 


Peaches, plums, nectarines attract us in the fruit garden, but 
this year’s supply of apples and pears is going to be lamentably 
small. Of these the earlier varieties will need gathering now, but 
care must be taken to do this only in fine weather and if the fruit 
leaves the branch easily and without resistance. 

Pruning.—Among the raspberries a task awaits the gardener 
—the old canes must now be cut out and the young shoots tied up. 
Cuttings from gooseberry and currant bushes can be taken and put 
into the open ground. They should be about 12 ins. in length, and 
all the buds except three or four at the top must be removed. 

The Strawberry Bed.—September is the ideal time for making 
a new strawberry bed. Having chosen the spot, the first move is to 
dig the land over deeply, working in a good dressing of old manure ; 
then hasten to put the young plants in the ground that they may 
get well rooted before winter comes on. A distance of about 3 ft. 
should be left between the rows, and, needless to add, in order to 


keep these latter perfectly straight it will be found necessary to call 
in the assistance of the garden line. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


Many plants such as azaleas, camellias, etc., which have been 
out in the open during the summer, must now be brought indoors, 
and towards the end of the month chrysanthemums will have to join 
them. 

All shading can now be washed off the glass of the houses, and 
as the nights get colder it will be found necessary to have a small 
fire. <A little ventilation should be allowed at night and plenty 
during the day. 

September is truly the Begging Season. If you have seen 
during the spring and summer plants, shrubs, etc., which you covet 
in your neighbour’s garden, now is the time to beg for cuttings, 
small pieces of root, young shoots, seeds, etc. Seize the oppor- 
tunity before it be too late. Be sure vour friend has an eye on 
some treasure of vours and will be only too glad of an opportunity 
of broaching the subject. A thousand to one your request will be 
met with a retaliation of a similar character ! 

With the close of this month we see the completion of another 
season’s toil—hay and corn harvests safely gathered in, the lifting 
of root crops has begun, and the vear’s routine starts all over 
again. 
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Lure of the Moors and 
the Red Grouse 


BY 


A. R. HORWOOD, F.L.S. 


CHARM OF THE Moors. 


HEN the Twelfth dawns how delightful a prospect is in 

store for the sportsman who seeks the butts on that glorious 
day. Apart from the excellence of grouse shooting itself, the 
moors alone are full of the charm of life in the open. There is an 
expansiveness and a grandeur possessed by a wide stretch of moor- 
land which no other kind of scenery possesses in the same way. 
Regions of great solitude as they are, one is never lonely on the 
moors. Anon one hears the cry of the curlew, and there is the 
insistent calling of the grouse cock to the moor hen. On the 
swampier patches the snipe whistle and the lapwing and the golden 
plover utter their plaintive notes. Over all the sun shines in its 
splendour as only on August days; and the moors are purple with 
heather and golden with gorse. It is indeed good to be on the 


moors. And in the butts what tense excitement and ardour reign ! 


RANGE OF GROUSE AND HEATHER. 


Nothing is more remarkable amongst all the variety of habitat 
and soil birds select, than the close connection between grouse and 
our heath flora. Wherever one turns it is always the same. Where 
grouse flourish there is the heather. Their respective ranges are 
coincident. And as heather and heaths are very largely associ- 
ated with a particular class of habitat, so one may fairly accurately 
gauge the grouse’s distribution from the soil. Very largely the 
great moors and heaths are connected with our main systems of 
mountains and hills, though heather and heaths are not actually 
dependent on them, as they grow in East Anglia and the South of 
England in lowland regions. But in the main heather and hills 
are synonymous. Hills again have a_ particular distribution. 
There is a preponderance of harder and older rocks on the West 
Coast and in the North of England and in Scotland, and it is on 
these older areas in England, Wales, Scotland, and to some 
extent in Ireland that the red grouse flourishes. One fact remains : 
though grouse do not everywhere now exist where there is heather, 
they cannot exist without it. From some regions too they have 
disappeared. 
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HEATHER BURNING. 


In so far as grouse are concerned and their management there 
is hardly anything more important than the proper treatment of 
the heather, which constitutes their main food supply. Unfortun- 
ately this matter is often left entirely in abeyance or it is inade- 
quately dealt with. Sometimes very disastrous fires occur and ruin 
moors for vears. The heather is only maintained in a proper state 
with young and vigorous tender green shoots by being periodically 
burned. ‘Too often this is done at the wrong season. In Scotland 
the law allows of heather burning between November Ist and 
April roth. This is quite wrong; it is too late. The burning 
should be done in autumn after the last ‘‘ shoots’”’ are organized. 
In England heather is burnt in September and October, and this 
should be done in Scotland to produce the best results. By an 
extension of the period during the war farmers and graziers have 
in many cases ruined moors by their carelessness. Indeed, this 
was a general experience in some parts of Scotland, and it will take 
years to repair the damage. A moor should only be burnt in 
sections, a bit at a time, so that there is always some new green 
heather for food, and always some old heather for cover, shelter, 
or for nesting. 


Grouse Moors. 


Moors differ very much in character. Some are covered with 
heather, and others, whilst having a good deal of heather, are 
varied with moor grasses, cotton grass, bilberry, willow, and 
bogs. There is some advantage in having a dry moor for grouse, so 
long as it is supplied with little trickles or burns here and there, 
and with bare patches of soil or grit. There are, of course, dry 
moors and wet moors. The best are the former. Red grouse will 
not flourish on wet peaty moors. The old birds, in fact, seek the 
higher rocky tops. Moors, too, differ much in conformation. The 
best are those as in Scotland where there is an alternation of hill 
and dale or corrie. This affords the best driving, though some 
moors are never driven. Yorkshire moors for a great part. are 
flat elevated tablelands which lend themselves essentially to driv- 
ing. The greater varietv as a whole of the Scottish moors, with 
flats below the hills and knolls, and varied with deer forest and 
cornfield on their margin, makes in a measure for better sport. 
It is at least more difficult to drive birds on such moors. But that 
only adds to the interest of the undertaking. 

What grouse need is good cover, which heather affords. 
They like undulating country, hillsides. and jutting rocks and a 
stone wall here and there. And they will do all the better if they 
are situated close to some oatfields, or other cereals. Besides 
heather they are fond of corn, and they eat a fair amount of insect 
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food. Peat newly exposed they seem to have a fancy for, but 
what they find in it I do not know. 
DISEASE AND ITS CAUSES. 

Grouse disease, which worked such havoc amongst grouse 
vears ago, though it recurs in mild form or on a limited scale 
here and there, has never been so formidable a menace as in the 
last century, though there have during the present one been bad 
seasons. It is not to be supposed that the disease, having been 
better understood as to its actual origin, can be artificially eradi- 
cated. Some moors may become immune to it automatically. 
It is, as I have shown elsewhere, for many years, due not 
to one cause but to a number, all tending to lower grouse condi- 
tion. The disease itself is not per se fatal. It is only poor grouse, 
as a rule, that succumb. Inbreeding greatly encourages it. Too 
heavily stocked moors are more liable to it. Fouling of the 
ground is another reason for it. It may be epidemic or it may 
attack only a few birds. Lately its power seems to have been 
somewhat reduced. The better attention given, as a whole, to 
heather burning must be one reason that we should attribute to 
account for immunity, though there is laxitv in this matter locally. 
So long as grouse are able to get a good stock of heather they 
are well fortified to withstand disease. This ought to be better 
recognised—obvious enough as it really is. 


THE GROUSE IN SPRING AND SUMMER. 


There is no more interesting time to study the grouse and 
its habits, which is an essential for proper management and suc- 
cessful shooting days, than in spring and summer. Then the 
grouse is at its best. It is always wary and shy, but by exercis- 
ing caution one can get many charming pictures of grouse at 
home early in the year in spring. Then the cock birds, after the 
packs break up, turn themselves to love-making. It is a thrilling 
sight to see the cock on a “‘ knowe,”’ with his vermilion eye streak 
swollen and erected, calling to his special favourite. This 
characteristic in the past has been the undoing of the grouse. 
For poachers, imitating the call, would lie in wait and entice the 
birds within short range and then pick them off one by one with 
the gun. Once or twice cases have been known where the cock 
bird mates with more than one hen, and it is a point that remains 
to be decided whether it is not in some degree polygamous, like 
the pheasant. The fact that two hens have been known to lay in 
the same nest rather points in this direction. Several nests with 
eighteen eggs have been found recently. Eight is the usual full 
clutch. So cunningly is the nest concealed and so closely do 
the birds, as well as the eggs, match the heather amongst which 
the nests are made, that it is no easy matter to detect them. 
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DRIVING. 


When the young cheepers are strong on the wing, as this 
year, the Twelfth finds them not so difficult to approach as later 
on in the season. And to drive them over the butts is not always 
so easy. Questions of wind have to be studied in relation to 
the configuration of the moor and the place of the butts. In a 
cross wind the usual method of half-mooning or horse-shoe form- 
ation in which the beaters generally work may require to be 
modified, one of the flanks being pushed forward more than the 
other. In any case the flanks should be well extended, to prevent 
the birds breaking back. The direct drive is the best, of course, 
but one may have to drive the birds to one alighting place, and 
from there to another and then across the butts. The butts 
should be placed in right relation to these alighting grounds, and 
never on a ridge, but below, whether running diagonally across 
a slope or parallel with the top. 


SHOOTING OVER DOoGs. 


In some parts of Scotland it is not possible to drive grouse. 
Moreover during the first week or two grouse are more easily 
approached. Hence shooting over dogs is largely the practice. 
And it does afford more exercise and variety than shooting driven 
birds in the butts, though each class of shooting has its merits. 
Much depends on one’s dogs. Pointers and setters are a speciality 
of Scottish keepers, who do not take so kindly to driving. If 
they will work well and the birds get up nicely when found quite 
good bags may be made this way. Indeed, there are records of 
200 brace over dogs, which, whilst not comparable with Lord 
Walsingham’s 1,056 when the birds were driven, none the less 
indicate good sport. An essential for the success of this method 
also are good markers; without them many good birds are lost. 
And one must to save time and scores have thoroughly good 
retrievers. I do not think there is any need to draw comparisons 
between the two methods, as some men do. Of course, the latter 
method for partridges is certainly out of date, but for grouse it 
is in some places the ideal method of shooting. Either way one is 
sure of sport. But no record bags will be made for many a year. 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


HALF WAY THROUGH. 


ALF the racing season is reckoned as being over at the end of the 

Sussex Fortnight, and it is both interesting and instructive to 
glance back at what has happened during the first five months. One 
thing about which at least a large number of people imagined there 
could be no question when the season opened was that Tetratema would 
sweep the board of the classic races and of such others as it might be 
considered worth his while incidentally to pick up. Mr. Dawkins, the 
official handicapper, is accustomed in his Free Handicap to take a 3 st. 
limit between top and bottom weights, starting with 9 st. So superior, 
however, was the merit of Tetratema supposed to be that he was put up 
7 lb. beyond the accustomed figure, whilst Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen’s 
Orpheus, second in this Free Handicap, was as much as 12 lb. below 
the top. The best of the fillies—of the English fillies that is to say, for 
there was a highly meritorious Irish one in Mr. Straker’s Blue Dun—were 
taken to be Lord Glanely’s Bright Folly, allotted 8 st. 5 Ib., that is 4 lb. 
below Orpheus—and as we are dealing with a handicap the question of 
weight for sex does not arise—with Sir William Nelson’s Lampetia only 
a pound below. 


TETRATEMA. 


I have always dwelt on the circumstance that what a good two- 
year-old may do during his second season depends to an immeasurable 
extent upon whether he can stay, and I have consistently thrown great 
doubt on the capacity of Tetratema in this direction. A few years ago 
King George’s Friar Marcus was placed at the head of the Free Handicap, 
and as always happens in such cases many enthusiasts began to inquire 
as to the odds obtainable about him for the Derby. As a two-year-old’ 
he had won six-furlong races, which was considered some guarantee that 
he would be able at any rate to last a mile as a three-year-old. It proved 
to be asking too much of him, and though Tetratema may be dangerous 
over mile courses—he won the Two Thousand Guineas so that the fact 
is established—a strong opinion exists that this is his utmost limit and 
that at a quarter of a mile less he is a vastly better colt. He was 
backed for the Derby at as little as 5 to 2. I happen to know that those 
odds were accepted and very much to the gratification of the backer, who 
was mightily afraid that he would be unable to ‘‘ get on.” I believe 
that for a time as little as 2 to 1 was taken, nor did the craze abate until 
after the Derby, for which Tetratema started first favourite at 3 to 1; 
but the next race he won was the five furlong Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot, 
he was hopelessly beaten in the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, a mile and a 
quarter, since which time he has won again and that in the best of 
company, for at Goodwood he beat no less a mare than Diadem, the 
course being, however, six furlongs, and I gather that the idea of train- 
ing him for the Leger has been abandoned as hopeless. 
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Something similar has to be said of the presumably best of the 
fillies. Bright Folly has been out twice, the first time in the One 
Thousand Guineas, the second time in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot, 
for both of which she ran badly ; it seems to be suspected that she cannot 
stay, and she has apparently lost her form as so many fillies do between 
the ages of two and three. Lampetia has only been out once, for the 
seven furlong Victoria Cup at Hurst Park, and her name did not appear 
among the quotations. What seems practically certain to happen when 
racing opens at Lincoln, very frequently appears in a totally different 
light when the Sussex Fortnight has come to an end. 

During the season I think an unusual number of old horses have 
won races, more I should be inclined to fancy than have come to the 
front for many years past? Absolutely the first race at Lincoln was 
taken by a ten-year-old, Ocydrome, and his contemporary Jameson was 
seen before the week was over. Early in the season, again, the unex- 
pected began to happen as it has a habit of doing at all periods of the 
year. Major Mark Weyland’s Flying Post astonished his owner and 
his trainer very considerably by winning the Hainton Handicap, and 
some of the rogues who send out what is described as ‘‘ information ” 
about horses were sufficiently ill-informed to advertise that they had 
sent this good thing at a long price to their clients. It is thus that the 
advertising and circularising tipster gives himself away, a caution which, 
however, I hope and imagine need not be offered to readers of this 
magazine. 


SIR ROBERT JARDINE. 


On the first day of the season the Brocklesby Trial Stakes was won 
by Lord Archer, an old horse belonging to Sir Robert Jardine, and a little 
mild surprise arose that Sir Robert should have begun his hitherto very 
limited items of success so early in the year. The owner of the dark 
blue, silver braid, has raced in the most liberal fashion for many years 
past with what has seemed to be a sadly disproportionate amount of 
luck. He has bred from mares of distinction, and has bought yearlings 
when they took his fancy with little or no regard to cost. For some 
mysterious reason fortune has been consistently against him. Last 
season Sir Robert won four races worth £714, which was a slight drop 
on 1918, when he carried off five stakes worth £862, though it was 
vastly better than 1917, when a single race of the value of £136 repre- 
sented his total winnings. It might be urged that this was during the 
war, and that times were not normal; but in 1914 I find that he only 
secured three races, worth £384, following on two worth £341 in 1913. 
What there was on the debit side of the account, for purchase of blood- 
stock, training expenses, travelling, entrance fees and forfeits I have no- 
idea beyond the fact that the annual bills must have amounted to very 
many thousands. 

There seemed no reason why there should be any considerable 
change after so many lean years in a stable which had always been con- 
ducted on as nearly as possible the same lines. If at the beginning of 
the season any experienced racegoer had been asked who would be found 
at the head of the list of winning owners when the Sussex Fortnight was 
over, it is certain that Sir Robert Jardine would have been one of the 
very last whose name would have occurred to the speculator. This, I 
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suppose, may be set down as one more notable examp‘e of the uncer- 
tainty of the Turf, which for some inexplicable reason is referred to as 
‘* glorious ” ; for at the end of the first week of August Sir Robert comes 
first with a long lead, twelve of his horses having won 21 races—I 
rather think there has been at least one more success since these figures 
were compiled—worth £17,299, which is close on £6,000 above his 
immediate follower in the table. As nearly as possible half this has been 
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Rouch. 


WESTERN WAVE, WINNER OF PRINCESS WELTER HANDICAP, KEMPTON, 
AND THE STEWARDS CUP, GOODWOOD. 


due to the victories of Cinna, the daughter of Polymelus and Baroness 
La Fléche, in the One Thousand Guineas and the Coronation Stakes at 
Ascot, and furthermore it was only by a neck that Cinna missed an 
additional £4,950 in the Oaks. The figures in the winning list deal 
only with stakes won, and do not include a couple of hundred pounds 
for running second in the Epsom classic. 


THE DERBY. 


It would usually be remunerative to bet that the winner of the Derby 
would be found amongst the half-dozen colts who come first in the Free 
Handicap, and probably if a wager were proposed it would be a case of 
laying odds that this winner would be found amongst the top twelve. 
Major Giles Loder’s Spion Kop, the hero of the Blue Ribbon, figures in 
this handicap 31 lb. from the top and only 18 Ib. from the bottom. Mr. 
Dawkins allotted him 7 st. 4 lb., and it must be admitted that there could 
have been no excuse for a higher estimate. Last season the son of 
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Spearmint and Hammerkop never won a race of any description in half 
a dozen attempts, though each time he succeeded in making his way into 
the first three. Good mare as his dam undoubtedly was when in train- 
ing, she had been, it is not too much to say, a failure at the stud, though 
at the same time so genuine in her efforts that it seemed strange her 
offspring should be lacking in generosity. The impression Spion Kop 
afforded was that he would not do his best, and those who watched his 
first race as a three-year-old, the Spelthorne Plate, at Kempton Park at 
the beginning of May, were of opinion that easily as he won, having 
indeed little to beat, he hesitated at the distance and seemed disinclined 
to exert himself. 

Odds of 100 to 6 were laid against him for the Derby, though sound 
critics were of opinion that the opposition was not in reality very formid- 
able, or rather, it should be said, that the race would take comparatively 
little winning ; for there was the gravest doubt as to whether ‘Tetratema 
would stay, Sir J. Buchanan’s Sarchedon had given evidence that he 
was not to be trusted, Lord Derby’s Archaic was a long way from his 
best, as was Lord Londonderry’s Polumetis. Captain Whitworth’s He 
Goes did not strike one as a Derby horse, and of others who started at 
20 to 1 or less there only remained Mr. Walter Raphael’s Allenby. There 
are, nevertheless, those who feel inclined to set down the three-year-olds 
of the season as of average merit, an estimate with which I cannot 
agree ; and it seems to be contradicted by the Eclipse Stakes, which Lord 
Astor’s four-year-old Buchan won easily from Sir Edward Hulton’s 


Silvern, Allenby third, the winner giving more than weight for age to 
his followers. 


THE BEST TWO-YEAR-OLD. 


Many visitors to Lincoln were not a little impressed—we are coming 
now to a consideration of the two-year-olds—with Mr. S. B. Joel’s 
Napolyon, who won the Brocklesby Stakes and who would probably 
have been selected by the majority as from his appearance the likeliest 
to win. The opinion was expressed that he would continue to dis- 
tinguish himself throughout the season to a greater extent than had 
been the case with his owner’s Lacrosse, winner of the previous Brock- 
lesby ; but the son of Polymelus and St. Josephine has since run thrice 
without making his way into the first three, and it has become abund- 
antly evident that he was over-rated. Many racegoers are hardly 
inclined to look for good two-year-olds prior to Ascot, though of late 
years some of the best have run earlier in the season, and so far as can 
be judged at present nothing seen since the gth April is superior to a colt 
who came out on that date, Leighton, the bay son of Roi Hérode and 
Queen of the Earth, purchased by his trainer, Mr. Cottrill, for I think I 
am right in saying 2,000 guineas, and sold to Mr. Whineray—an excel- 
lent bargain for the purchaser—for thrice that amount. There is 
always a large field for the Beckhampton Stakes. Last Spring there 
were 27 runners, but so highly had Leighton been tried that no more 
than 5 to 4 was laid against him at the start, and when those odds are 
returned it is well understood that many backers have taken even money. 

I dealt with Leighton and his stable companion Milesius, 
however, last month, ‘and return to them to note that so 
far as can be gathered they retain their supremacy. As _ is 
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natural, great curiosity has been expressed as to which is the better of 
the pair. I am assured that no attempt has been made to ascertain this, 
but whilst Milesius is of uncertain temper, Leighton is described by his 
trainer as the most honest and best-natured colt he has ever known in 
his experience. In the popular Turf Guide called ‘‘ Racing-up-to-date,” 
an attempt is made to handicap the leading two-year-olds. Leighton 
comes first 4 1b. above his stable companion, who shares second place 


THE START FOR THE GOODWOOD CUP. 


with Sir J. Buchanan’s Alan Breck; the son of Sunstar and Joie de Vivre 
being 2 lb. above Mr. J. B. Joel’s Humorist and the same above a filly 
named Pharmacie, who has been out six times and won all her races, 
won them, moreover, with superlative ease, with the exception of the 
first. Three of the others were won by eight lengths, the fourth by ten 
lengths, though it may be observed that these margins are often 
deceptive ; for owners are, at times, by no means anxious to show up the 
full merit of their horses when the Nursery season is approaching. They 
would rather, in fact, not be second on occasions. Another of Mr. 
Joel’s two-year-olds, Thunderer, a son of Sunstar and Lauda, has 8 st. 
11 lb., that is a pound below Humorist and Pharmacie, a pound above 
Sir H. Bird’s Monarch and Major Giles Loder’s Polly Flinders, who, if 
she does well, is certain to be a favourite with the public, as a daughter, 
by Spearmint, of the famous mare Pretty Polly. Mr. Watkin Williams’s 
Syrian Prince, a grey son of The Tetrarch and Lisma, has 8 st. 8 lb. in 
this handicap, followed by Mr. James White’s Cylette, 8st. 5 lb., and 
Coeur de Lion, a son of Roi Hérode and Lyonesse, 8st. 41b. Lord 
Allendale’s Goldendale and Mr. L. Robinson’s Sunblaze are set down 
as precisely the equals of Coeur de Lion. 
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GOODWOOD. 


Since I last wrote, the most important racing has naturally been at 
Goodwood, where a couple of two-year-olds came out and earned some 
reputation which in each case was speedily dissipated. Backers of 
horses led off with a disaster, laying 3 to 1 on the Duke of Portland’s 
Needle Eye for the Ham Stakes, for which she was easily beaten by one 
of the two of whom mention has just been made, Mr. J. B. Joel’s 


Rouch. 


A ROYAL VICTORY AT GOODWOOD. DAYSPRING (H. JONES UP) LED IN 
AFTER WINNING THE HALHAKER PLATE. 


Gesture, a daughter of Sunstar and Absurdity. Needle Eye was sup- 
posed to be among the best of those hitherto seen, and as Gesture beat 
her by four lengths something was thought of the winner until in the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes two days later she was beaten eight lengths by 
the Duke of Portland’s Evander. The other stranger was Mr. Maurice 
Fitzgerald’s Aclare, a son of Othello and Glaze Wheel—curious breeding. 
He handsomely won the Findon Stakes, but at Kempton subsequently 
squeezed home by no more than a short head from a colt called Broxa, 
still a maiden, after five attempts. 

The usual class was not found in the Goodwood Cup. Horses 
trained at Manton always find convinced adherents in long distance 
races, and here Mr. Cazalet’s Kentish Cob was thought so sure to win 
that odds of 2 to 1 were laid on him. Leach, the Newmarket trainer, 
expressed a strong conviction that the winner would come from his 
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stable in Lady Cunliffe-Owen’s Mount Royal. It had happened on two 
previous occasions that Leach had turned out three-year-olds to win the 
Goodwood Cup whose chances had appeared negligible, one of them, 
Mr. Beddington’s Magic, when the race was deemed the most absolute 
certainty for Bayardo. With regard to Mount Royal, Leach proved to 
be correct for the third time, though the result had a great admixture 
of luck about it. Had there been anything to make running for Kentish 
Cob I am of opinion that he would have won, but the lack of a pace- 
maker probably cost him the race. The event which will be chiefly 
remembered at Goodwood was the opposition of Diadem and Tetratema 
in the King George Stakes. Lord d’Abernon’s brilliant mare was 
generally considered the better of the two, what is called a shade of odds 
being laid on her; but the grey colt had the advantage from the moment 
they came in sight, and he ultimately won by three-parts of a length. It 
is highly probable that Diadem was not at her best. There had been an 
unfortunate race at Liverpool less than a week before, in which she got 
off badly at the start, having to struggle desperately in the attempt to 
recover lost ground. 

None of the best three-year-olds were seen out at Goodwood. At 
the time of writing there are adverse rumours about Spion Kop. That 
is usually the case, or at any rate frequently so, with regard to favourites 
for pending races of the first importance. - Spion Kop, however, certainly 
does not seem to be advancing in his preparation, and though a great 
deal has to happen between the time of writing and the Doncaster meet- 
ing, I am coming to the conclusion that Orpheus must have at least a 
very great chance. 


CRICKET COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Before another cricket season comes round it is to be hoped that a 
new and reasonable system of dealing with the County Championship 
will have been devised. The absurdities of the present method were so 
admirably exposed in a letter to The Field a short time ago that I am 
tempted to quote calculations the ingenuity of which merit more than 
passing attention. When cricket was resumed in May an idea existed 
that some of its attractiveness might have disappeared. Lovers of the 
National Game were dismayed to read arguments as to the desirability of 
paying less attention to cricket in schools and more to lawn tennis, which, 
if it does not absolutely deserve the contemptuous epithet of ‘‘pat-ball’’ 
bestowed upon it by players of real tennis, is from every point of view 
immeasurably inferior. For the match at the Oval between Kent and 
Surrey it is calculated that 30,000 people assembled, and whenever there 
has been a match a little above the average of interest crowds have been 
dense, infinitely to the satisfaction of cricketers. Returning to the 
County Championship, however, the correspondent writes : 

‘* There have been many methods of assessing the values of wins and 
losses for the County Championship, but there can rarely have been one 
devised with so much misplaced ingenuity or such sublime innocence of 
elementary arithmetic as the present one. The fundamental fallacies of 
the system are two—(1) That a loss does not sufficiently penalise the 
losing side; and (2) that, while a win outright is worth two and a half 
times as much as a first-innings win, a loss outright is only equal to a 
first-innings loss. 
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The following percentage table for eight imaginary counties illus- 
trates the ridiculous anomalies of the present system : 


Won. Lost. Won. Lost. Poss. Pts. Per- 
(1st inn.) (1st inn.) Pts. Obt. centage. 

6 5° 20 40 

Beeshire 50 20 40 
Ceeshire 50 20 40 
Deeshire 50 20 40 
Eshire 50 20 40 
Effshire 50 20 40 
Geeshire 50 20 40 
Aitshire 3 o 50 20 40 


Now, it is bad enough that Eshire, with not a single all-out loss, should 
rank equal with Aitshire, with the same number of wins to its credit, but 
three all-out losses. But it is entirely preposterous that Ayshire, losing 
six games out of ten, should be placed as high in the table as Ceeshire, 
which does not lose a single game !” 

At the time of writing the championship is not decided and a most 
exciting finish is supervening, for no fewer than four counties have 
chances. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


GENEROUS SEPTEMBER. 


H AD one but a single month out of the year in which to fish I thifik 
it would be wise to choose September. It is on the whole the most 
profitable of them all for the angler whose tastes are catholic; though 
other months are, of course, better for specialised ambitions. One could 
not justly maintain, for instance, that September gives us the best of 
either trout or salmon fishing. Yet it certainly does not give us the 
worst. It is a much better trout month than August because as a rule 
conditions are more favourable and fly is more plentiful during the day- 
time. One often gets a September day which has some of the vigour 
and freshness of spring, and then the trout will rise with an enthusiasm 
that is delightful. I have had some joyous days with trout in this month 
of ‘‘ mellow fruitfulness ” inscribed on memory’s tablets. 


SALMON IN AUTUMN. 


For salmon, September may be good if it is ushered in with a timely 
spate or two so that there may be an early beginning of the autumn run. 
The first of the autumn salmon fishing is hardly inferior to spring fish- 
ing if it is not delayed by drought, for the fish are bright and vigorous 
and are not too much obsessed with the need for getting up to the redds 
without delay. It is quite another story when dry weather has kept 
them hanging about in the estuaries for weeks, and when they are unable 
to get into the rivers till perhaps the middle of October. Then they rest 
but little, take badly, and are, moreover, beginning to don their spawning 
livery, which makes them much less admirable both to eye and palate. 
Not that a ‘‘ red” fish may not be quite good eating. He may, and if 
you want to send him to a friend he can be considerably improved in, 
appearance by being wrapped in a white cloth for a few hours. The 
dark female fish are not, in my experience, nearly so good, and I am not 
sure that they ought not to be returned in an autumn when sport is pretty 
brisk. Some anglers do return them, I believe, and it is a deed of merit. 
Of course if one means to return a fish it should not be gaffed. A 
landing-net or a ‘‘ tailer”’ should be employed. A salmon net is too 
cumbrous for the angler who fishes alone, but a wire tailer is an excellent 
alternative. It is a noose of twisted wire which can be slipped over the 
fan of the tail and then drawn tight on the ‘“‘ wrist.” Failing either 
implement one can tail a salmon with the hand, and it is a very sporting 
amusement. It is not so difficult as it looks, but naturally it gives the 
fish a greater chance of escaping at the last moment. Some men use a 
thread glove for tailing fish, but I have found it as good to wet the hand 
and then rub it in sand, of which there is usually some available. You 
get a firm grip of the slippery tail then. One thing should be remem- 
bered: grip the fish’s tail with the thumb and fore finger nearest the 
rays of the fan. There is a lot of muscular strength in that part of 
the tail, and you want the strongest hold you can get. Also, of course, 
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you lift the fish most conveniently with that grip. It is much harder to 
tail a big sea trout than a salmon, the wrist of its tail being less con- 
_venient for the hand-hold. If, therefore, your fish proves to be a sea 
trout it is on the whole safer to beach it at some convenient place and 
then ‘‘ lift” it out with the foot. A brogue at the point of balance is 
quite an efficient catapult ! 


OTHER FISH. 


Most of the other fish which anglers value are now both in good 
fettle and in mood to feed. The summer fish such as carp, tench, bream 
and rudd (I call them ‘‘ summer” fish because they are mostly caught 
in the warmer months) are still active and in their summer quarters. 
The winter fish such as grayling and pike are beginning to show their 
best condition and to feed with colder-weather appetites. Those which 
take the fly rise perhaps better in September than in any other month, 
and those which feed mostly at the bottom feed certainly more heartily 
on ground bait than they did in July or August. The fact that the 
weeds are past their prime and are beginning to die down makes all 
fishing more profitable, as it means that the fish have less cover and 
must come out more into the open water. Summer fishing for coarse 
fish is very largely a failure because the weeds are so thick that one 
cannot get a bait to one’s quarry. Where the weeds are regularly cut 
in July or early August sport is always more certain. But weed-cutting 
is less general than it used to be; the war naturally interfered with work 
of that kind, and we have hardly got back to pre-war habits yet. 


THE PASSING OF THE WATER-MEADOW. 


I do not know whether we shall ever get back to the old happy 
state when rivers were really ‘‘ managed.” It is not wholly a fishery 
question, but is closely connected with farming. Farmers seem to a 
large extent to be giving up the system of irrigation which resulted in 
water-meadows. Presumably they know their own business best, and 
it may be that the expense and bother of hatches, camp sheathing, and 
all the rest of the irrigation paraphernalia do not pay them in the results 
obtained. But I am quite sure that the passing of the water-meadow is 
an uncommonly bad thing for fish and fishing. Especially it is a mis- 
fortune in a trout district, because it reduces the area of water suitable 
for spawning and the growth of fry. The same thing is true in coarse 
fish areas too, though perhaps to a less noticeable degree. During the 
last two or three years I have seen a good deal of these ‘‘ reverting ” 
water-meadows, and I have been much impressed by the loss to fishing 
which is being caused. 


MORE VIOLENT FLOODS. 


The trouble may, I think, be more serious than the mere curtailment 
of area available to the fish. This year we have had unusually heavy 
floods in many districts, and much damage has been done not only to 
crops but, in some places, to more permanent property. Now some of 
these floods must surely have been made worse by the choking-up of 
watersheds due to abandoned irrigation. Where there are plenty of 
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ditches and side-streams kept clear and open an extra push of water has 
a chance of getting away without overloading the river. But if all the 
ditches and side-streams are choked and dry the water tries to run off 
by the river channel and naturally fails. Failing, it spreads out over 
the banks and submerges a greater or less amount of the surrounding 
country. I do not say that in a time of prolonged rains the old irriga- 
tion ditches availed to prevent floods; floods there have always been, of 
course. But I am pretty sure that floods in old days were less violent 
because there was a greater distribution of the surplus water. A 
similar result of what is there called ‘‘ better drainage” is a cause of 
frequent complaint in Scotland. The uplands which were formerly rich 
in swampy patches and so served as reservoirs for the rivers have now 
many of them been drained and cultivated so that there is much less 
steady percolation into the watersheds and at the same time a much 
heavier inrush of flood water after rains. The decrease in normal flow 
is held, I imagine rightly, to be responsible for some of the falling-off in 
the runs of migratory fish, while the violent floods are obviously bad for 
all the lesser forms of river life, both small fish and the creatures which 
constitute their food. 


THE POLLUTION DANGER. 


Yet a further disadvantage of the new system of dry river valleys 
seems to me that the danger of pollution is greater. And this is all the 
more important because of the general increase in the treatment of roads 
with dust-proof material. The dangers of modern road treatment have 
been sufficiently demonstrated, though it is not yet clearly ascertained 
which of several possible agencies are responsible for trouble. I hope 
the Joint Committee which is investigating the matter for both the 
fisheries and transport interests will before long be able to pronounce as 
to this and also to prescribe remedies or precautions. But in any case 
it is obvious that we have already lost one considerable protection 
against such pollutions, which was afforded by the irrigated areas and the 
many marshy spots which were one of their features. Such spots were 
natural filters and must have neutralised much deleterious matter, to say 
nothing of the extra advantage of distributing any pollution over a 
greater area of well oxygenated water. Now road-washings and other 
pollutions tend to be concentrated more and more into the river channels, 
and the effect must be bad. 


AN URGENT QUESTION. 


Whether it would be possible to restore the old conditions in some 
places it is hard to say. If the objection of agriculturists is rather to 
the bother of irrigation than to its effect on land, it seems possible that 
they would not otherwise than welcome assistance in the maintenance 
of banks and hatches and in keeping ditches clean. And it should be 
worth the while of anglers to give such assistance for the sake of the 
improvement in their fishing. Anyhow, I am convinced that it is a 
question which ought to be considered now, while there is still a possi- 
bility of doing something, and before water-meadows have become a 
mere tradition of a vanished age. 
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IZAAK WALTON’S CHURCH. 


A matter which touches anglers very nearly is the fact that St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, the famous Fleet Street church, is among the 
‘City churches which are in danger of demolition under the new scheme. 
This church is intimately associated with Izaak Walton, who certainly 
worshipped there when Donne was its incumbent, and possibly acted as 
one of its churchwardens. Moreover, it contains the beautiful memorial 
window which was erected by anglers to commemorate the Walton 
tercentenary. The Rector, the Rev. J. Lachlan Evans, is getting up a 
petition to the Bishop of London for the preservation of the church, and 
signatures, I am glad to know, are coming in fast. I can testify to well over 
three hundred which have been inscribed in one house alone, the offices 
of the Field Press, Ltd., of which a considerable part is situated in St. 
Dunstan’s parish. I hope that many more will be forthcoming. Apart 
from its precious historical associations, the church has a vigorous and 
useful life, and its presence in one of London’s busiest streets is a boon 
to many a worker who wishes to escape from the world for a few 
minutes of quiet meditation and prayer. 

Another church has recently been associated with Walton’s name, 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell. Here he married his second wife, Anne, the 
sister of Bishop Ken, on April 23, 1647. The date of this marriage had 
hitherto been unknown, but it has now been settled by the researches of 
Mr. W. Courthorpe Forman, who communicated the fact to the summer 
number of The Fishing Gazette. The old church of St. James’s was 
pulled down in 1788, but its registers survive, and the entry of the 
marriage is therein. 


FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 


One of the ‘‘ felt wants” since the war has been literature giving 
anglers information as to fishing resorts. The war brought many 
changes and peace brought more, and it has been difficult to ascertain 
whether fishing in various parts of the country is to be obtained as of 
old, and, if so, whether conditions have altered. A hearty welcome 
should therefore be given to new fishing guide books, so they be authori- 
tative and well-informed. That excellent character may, I fancy, be 
given to the Angler’s Guide which has just been issued by the Caledonian 
Railway, a well printed and illustrated booklet which gives not only a 
general survey of Scottish fishing on the Caledonian and connecting 
systems, but also a forty-page table of special resorts with details as to 
fishing obtainable from them and conditions under which it may be 
enjoyed by visitors. Copies can be obtained from the Superintendent’s 
Office, Caledonian Railway, 302, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


HEN last month we hazarded the prophecy that Edward Ray 

would again win a Championship, we hardly expected to find our 
prophecy fulfilled before another issue.. The trip made by Ray and 
Vardon to the United States has been a complete success, and when we 
realise that, out of a field of no less than two hundred and fifty—eager, 
fit and determined as only our Yankee friends can be, in sport or business 
—these two, after being hustled all over the American continent, playing 
in exhibition matches, replying to their healths, and having their hands 
wrung by enthusiasts until the pair must have been dazed, occupied the 
first and second places, it is indeed a triumph. 

It seems not so long ago, yet twenty years have passed, since Harry 
Vardon, then professional at Ganton, went across to win the American 
Open Championship. Since then golf has spread in America, until, like 
the motor-car—or should we call it the automobile—no home is complete * 
without one: one set of clubs. It seems a little strange, and yet not 
really so when one considers that the vast majority of writers on golf 
are comparatively new comers to the game, and, being journalists first 
and golfers (if at all) last, they are unaware of the under currents which 
actually create, that, when at the present moment the whole North 
American Continent is quivering with interest in golf, in no single publi- 
cation is the name of Willie Park so much as mentioned. Yet, broadly 
speaking, to him, infinitely more than any human being, is the intro- 
duction of golf to the United States due. None of our present-day 
‘* golf architects’ could hold a candle to Park in the laying out of a 
course, and certainly no one ever had a clearer idea of what a golf club 
should be. Park, the long-headed Scot, slipped across to the United 
States many years ago, and must have touched up the Yankees to a 
rare old tune long ere this: more power to him, they could not have 
been in better hands. Our mention of Ganton recalls his famous match 
with Vardon over North Berwick and Ganton. If our memory serves, 
Vardon had for caddie his brother Tom, who duly appeared on the first 
tee at North Berwick, shepherded, we think, by Ben Sayers. Tom, if it 
were he, was wonderfully and fearfully clad. Brand new light-coloured 
flannel suit, brand new tweed cap almost as big as St. Paul’s, brand new 
** tennis ” shoes, and a quarter of a hundredweight of beautiful clubs in 
a beautiful bag. Standing dourly glowering on the teeing-ground was 
Willie Park’s caddie, the immortal ‘‘ Fiery.” | Scorning a golf bag, 
which useful articles were by no means universal even at that time, he 
had ‘‘gethered Wullie’s clubs intil his oxter,” as he would have expressed 
it, and there he stood, attired in raiment that called aloud for sanitary 
interference, topped off by his priceless Kilmarnock ‘‘ bunnet ” with its 
red ‘‘ tourie ’ matching his carnelian neb, the only new thing about him 
being the waft of the last drink he had had before taking up his stand 
to wait the arrival of Willie, for whom he had an animal-like devotion. 
Dear old ‘‘ Fiery,” he lasted long, despite heavy weather, a relic of a 
byegone age. Towards him, then, approached Harry Vardon’s immacu- 
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late caddie, offering a cheerful greeting. “‘ Fiery ” glared, literally glared 
at the apparition : looked it up and down for full fifteen seconds, then 
turned on his heel and—spat ! 

We have long years ago lost sight of Willie Park : we believe he is 
still in the United States, and, if so, we feel sure that at one point or 
other, he will seek out his old adversary and conqueror, for though keen 
and hard, there was nothing mean in Park’s nature. 

We hear that both Ray and Vardon are constantly receiving the 
most tempting offers to remain in the States, and as both have satisfied 
ambition—or should have—and have reached a position at which they 
may safely and, from a materialistic point of view, wisely retire on their 
laurels, we would not be at all astonished if both were to remain—at any 
rate for a period—on the other side. 

Whilst on the subject of professional golf, we cannot help remark- 
ing that of late we have noticed tnat the old camaraderie between the 
amateur and professional is fast disappearing—if it is not already gone. 
And after all, considering that one is a business and the other a recrea- 
tion, perhaps it was inevitable. We have already commented on the 
labours of the delegates from the United States Golf Association in 
combination with the Rules of Golf Committee, and the question of what 
constitutes an amateur golfer and what a professional is one that requires 
much profound consideration. Even making allowance for that, we 
must confess that we had looked for a definite official statement ere 
now. Our old and long-standing definition, although limited, is quite 
workable in the generality of cases—it only requires a section allowing 
reinstatement and another dealing with alleged amateurs who are pro- 
fessionals pure and simple—although perhaps granting their purity we 
question their simplicity. That there are several prominent individuals 
who may, without hesitation, be placed in this category admits of no 
doubt, and it is probably due to this that the genuine professional is 
drawing more away from the amateur in golf. Andrew Kirkaldy, who 
may generally be depended upon to sum up a situation, not long ago 
tackled a well-known and deservedly popular amateur who quite legiti- 
mately makes if not his actual living, at any rate a considerable income 
in the byeways of golf. ‘*‘ What’s the difference between me an’ you?” 
queried Andra. ‘‘I really don’t quite know,” was the answer. ‘‘ Then 
I'll tell ye,” continued the inquisitioner, extending his hand palm upper- 
most, ‘‘ that’s hoo I tak it,” then, putting his hand behind his back, still 
palm uppermost, he added, ‘‘ an’ that’s the wey you tak it.” 

There is some grumbling amongst the professionals because of the 
ruling that the holder of the open championship must qualify to defend 
his title. It is difficult to see why this should be so. A man is cham- 
pion till it is taken from him. In other games that we can recall the 
challengers must qualify to meet the champion, and it seems only fair 
that the same ruling should apply to golf. The amateur champion is 
always franked into the final entry for the open event, and why the actual 
open champion should be penalised is difficult to see. This is a matter 
that the professionals must attend to themselves. 

There is still some agitation going on in the press over the laudable 
but misguided endeavour of the Championship Committee to devise a 
system for fixing a standard scratch point, and we frankly consider 
the thing impossible and unnecessary. Impossible, unless all those 
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desiring—or being compelled for the purposes of entry—to qualify, play 
over the same links or course, and unnecessary, because, as we have 
repeatedly stated, the score has nothing whatever to do with the game, 
qua game, and especially in relation to the Amateur Championship. If 
the restricted entries this year were due to the Committee’s action, well 
and good, but not only is the principle wrong but we doubt if it will be 
found workable another year. Our suggestion, previously elaborated, 
of district eliminating contests seems to us to be the only fair process : 
not because it is ours, but because, after having argued it out with 
players whose judgment commands respect, we can discover none better. 

Last year at the Dublin Horse Show, one of the features of the 
jumping was the appearance of lady competitors in the open events. 
Quite a number of ladies challenged, and successfully challenged, the 
men in these open contests. The same happened this year, and whether 
or not they were inspired by their sisters’ success across the channel, 
the fact remains that last month, encouraged perhaps by a similar 
occurrence at Cruden Bay, four ladies entered and actually competed in 
an open amateur tournament over the Eden course at St. Andrews. 
That none of them qualified signifies little: that they appeared signifies 
much, and is the day dawning when we shall see the ladies competing 
in the Amateur Championship? As things are at present, there is 
nothing to prevent them doing so, except the knowledge of the fact that 
they could not possibly win—as if such a truth would ever deter a 
woman on notoriety bent ! 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE VOCATION OF THE CRITIC. 


EADING the reports of motor trials published by certain organs 

of the Press, one might often assume that the cars reviewed are 
perfect. They are not. It is the knowledge that practically every new 
car has some drawbacks, small or great, that inspires one to suggest 
that certain journals might give publicity to the faults of the motors 
they test as well as their virtues. I refer, of course, to articles pub- 
lished ostensibly in the interest of the private motorist, and not to mere 
descriptions of cars inspired by the respective makers. The prospec- 
tive purchaser naturally wants to know all about the good points of 
new vehicles, but car improvement is in no way enhanced by the veiling 
of faults in design or unsatisfactory running. I am pleased to observe 
that several technical and lay journals are now much more candid in 
their criticism of cars than they were a few years ago. But there are 
still certain prominent papers in which one might search in vain for 
any word of reproof. The ideal of a complete disassociation of editorial 
and advertising interests is, I believe, as nearly attained in the motor- 
ing Press as in any other sphere of publications. This being so, it is 
all the more remarkable that some journals lend themselves to what 
looks very like unrestrained puffing of the cars they are handed for 
trial. This system is particularly annoying when it concerns cars 
which one knows to have characteristic or inherent drawbacks. 
The weak points one has met with in a particular make may, of course, 
be eliminated in the production of the very model under review. But 
where faults are glossed over the report becomes only an objectionable 
half truth. The witness box requirement of the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth is very desirable in Press reports of the 
examination and trial of new cars, particularly in these days of rather 
reckless experiment and extravagant valuation. 

I think, also, that those journals which publish advice to readers. 
who report technical troubles might reasonably give the name of the 
machines with which the difficulties dealt with occur. It is easy to 
recall the names of half a dozen cars, and as many motor cycles, with 
which certain troubles have recurred over a long period. Time after 
time one sees readers advised to do this or that to overcome particular 
difficulties, and, to a considerable extent, because the names of the 
motors concerned are not mentioned in the journals’ replies, these 
machines are turned out year after year with the same weaknesses. 
embodied in them. The fact that they are usually difficulties which 
could be easily remedied by a little additional thought or expense on 
the part of the maker renders this practice all the more objectionable. 
It is satisfactory to note that some journals now are publishing the 
names of machines upon which they give advice as a matter of course. 
To do so is not to paint anyone black. Every designer and manu- 
facturer worthy of the name appreciates reasonable criticism, and a 
paper ostensibly conducted in the interests of the public certainly 
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sacrifices a principal part of its vocation if it gives praise to the good 
but ignores the bad. 

The editorial staffs of the motoring Press are, of course, often 
sorely tried by the unreasonable requests addressed to them, as is every 
writer on motoring subjects. There is always the man who wants to 
know what is the best car on the market, how he can make his magneto 
light six lamps, sound the electric horn, and start up the engine as well 
as perform its normal function, or presents similar idiotic propositions. 
But there seems no objection on the score of partiality to a qualified 
writer giving a full answer when he is asked whether any particular 
car, motor cycle, or accessory suffers from a weakness that is generally 
attributed to it. His whole-truth answer will not kill the business in 
that particular article, but it may very probably lead to the elimination 
of the faults he knows it to possess. If the makers know that candid 
and justified criticism is invariably given, the desired result will surely 
be attained, if it is attainable, before long. 


A MOBILE TESTIMONIAL. 


Many celebrities who have been invited to select a valuable sou- 
venir have chosen what to the ordinary observer has seemed a very 
inappropriate gift. Not so Mr. Frank Allen. This gentleman, as 
many of my readers will know, is eminent in the theatrical world, and 
from 1912 until early this year was managing director of Moss Empires, 
Ltd. Upon his retirement a testimonial was raised and a considerable 
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amount of money subscribed from all branches of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Mr. Allen was given the choice as to what he would most like 
to have as a souvenir, and he decided upon a motor car. The particular 
make selected, after Mr. Allen had inspected several cars, was the new 
model 25/30 h.p. Crossley. One of these cars was accordingly pur- 
chased for him through Messrs. Jarrott, Ltd., and was presented to 
him at a dinner presided over by Lord Riddell. The illustration on this 
page depicts the vehicle with Mr. Allen standing by the door. The 
new Crossley has, I know, many excellent features, not the least of 
which is its distinctive appearance. As will be seen from the photo, 
Mr. Allen’s Crossley is a very refined looking car, and I am informed 
that after covering well over a thousand miles in it, he is as satisfied 
with its mechanical efficiency as with its outward appearance. The 
Crossley people have apparently recovered from war-time dislocation 
quicker than many firms, for one probably sees more 1920 Crossleys 
on the road just now than post-war models of any other large car. 


THE CARE OF TYRES. 


The care of tyres is a matter to which it behoves every motorist 
to give adequate attention. This is necessary on the score of safety, 
and more economies are affected by considerate tyre usage than is gen- 
erally supposed. The method of driving has a great deal to do with 
one’s yearly tyre bill. If one habitually drives over bad roads, tyres 
naturally wear out quicker than in town travelling ; but the expert driver 
always stands to save a lot in tyre cost in comparison with one who is 
unskilled or reckless. The driver who rushes up to an obstacle and then 
brakes violently to avoid running into it takes life out of his tyres every 
time he does so. Letting in the clutch too quickly and causing the rear 
wheels to spin before they can grip the road is a common cause of tyre 
wastage. Turning corners at too high a speed is also an extravagance 
in this respect. Each of these faults may at any time result in actual 
breakdown or accident, and if they are habitual they render the finest 
tyre liable to give poor service. 

Under-inflation is a common cause of rapid tyre wear. Motorists 
who are careful at the driving wheel often err in this direction. Most 
tyre manufacturing firms issue a table of pressures to which they recom- 
mend that their tyres of various sizes should be inflated. It is well 
not to disregard these suggestions, for they are the result of practical 
experience and experiment. Failing definite instructions, a car’s tyres 
should always be inflated until there is no perceptible side roll when one 
endeavours to move the wheel backwards and forwards by a grip on the 
spokes; and there should, of course, be no bulging of the tyres when 
the car is loaded. With large car tyres it is practically impossible to 
estimate the degree of inflation without a pressure gauge, but now- 
adays many foot pumps are fitted with this useful device. A tyre is 
much more liable to come off the rim in careless braking, cornering or 
clutch manipulatien when it is under-inflated. 

Tyres should be removed periodically and a careful examination 
made to determine weak spots in the cover or tube. In ordinary cuts 
in the tread the road material should be removed with a blunt penknife, 
and the cut then cleaned with petrol. Large cuts which gape open 
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must be filled with one of the tyre-stopping preparations sold for the 
purpose. Small gashes can often be repaired by filling them, after 
cleaning, with ordinary rubber solution, and binding the cover so that 
the surfaces of the cut adhere. When the cut extends through to the 
fabric the cover must be reinforced internally. This is best done by 
solutioning a piece of prepared canvas inside so as to generously cover 
the weak spot. The canvas reinforcement should overlap a little at 
the edges of the cover, in order to come round the beading and enable 
the rim to assist in holding it in place. It is well not to use a cover 
for a day or so after extensive repairs have been effected. If this is 
inevitable, a gaiter may be placed over the weak spot outside; or, 
failing this, a canvas sleve should be sewn around the air tube opposite 
to the reinforced place in the cover. 

The repair of a puncture or burst in the tube of a car tyre is a very 
different operation to the corresponding one on a cycle tyre. It can 
seldom be accomplished satisfactorily by the solution and patch method. 
Vulcanising is now recognised as almost essential for repairs to the 
tubes of car tyres. There are some very handy portable vulcanising 
plants on the market by means of which the motorist may undertake 
this work himself or have it done in his own garage. When a tube is 
vulcanised, the damaged part is practically re-made instead of repaired, 
and provided the operation is carried out carefully it invariably provides 
a permanent rectification. The lack of a spare tube on the road some- 
times makes it inevitable to resort to the patch method of repairing. 
When this is necessary the operation must be carried out very carefully 
and deliberately to ensure success. Having found the puncture, either 
by casual inspection or by stretching the tube under water, the surface 
around it must be carefully cleaned. Petrol can be used for this 
purpose, but glass paper is more effective if there is much deposit on 
the tube. Having got the surface perfectly clean, a coating of good 
rubber solution must be applied, allowing it to extend some distance 
all round the puncture. This coating can be quite thin, but it should 
be evenly applied. A wait of some minutes is then necessary to allow 
the solution to dry, after which two more coatings should be applied at 
like intervals. The rubber patch must be solutioned in the same way, 
but if it is of the usual prepared variety it will not require cleaning 
with petrol or glass paper. A vital point is to wait until the solution 
is almost dry before applying the patch. A repair of this kind very 
often gives out directly the weight of the car is on the tyre simply 
because the patch is applied before the solution has become ‘‘ tacky.”’ 
The patch must be carefully pressed down from the centre outwards, 
any tendency for the edges to curl up being rigidly resisted. It is well, 
if possible, to leave the repair compressed by a weight for some time 
before replacing the tube in the cover. The specially prepared patches 
will be found to give much more readv adhesion than plain rubber. 
After the repair is effected the patch and the tube in its vicinity must 
be generously treated with powdered chalk to prevent sticking to the 
cover when it is replaced and inflated. With a large car tyre it is 
vitally necessary that special care should be exercised at the points 
indicated, for one must remember that at the best the patch repair is in 
the nature of a compromise. 
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LIGHT CARS AT BROOKLANDS. 


The events promoted by the Junior Car Club this season have been 
very interesting, and promise well for the development of sport with 
small cars. To my view, there is a particular fascination about light 
car events, and I foresee big possibilities in Brooklands racing on these 
types. Their variety of design is much more marked than in the case 
of large cars, and provided that the races are skilfully arranged they 
should prove of growing interest to the general public. The J.C.C. has 
arranged what should prove a very interesting Autumn Race Meeting 
to be held at Brooklands Track on Saturday, 4th September. In the 
programme of this meeting every class of light car and cycle-car owner 
is well catered for, and the sport on this occasion should be exception- 
ally good. Conspicuous in the comprehensive list of events are the 
speed trials for Club records over one kilometre from a flying start, 
confined to cars with an engine capacity not exceeding 1,500 c.c. The 
winner of these trials will hold the Speed Cup presented by Dr. A. M. 
Low, the Club’s eminent President. There are handicap races confined 
respectively to G.N., G.W.K., and A.C. cars, and a three-mile handicap 
for cars not exceeding 1,500 c.c. driven by ladies. Another very interest- 
ing contest should be the race between monocars not exceeding 1,000 c.c. 
A novice’s handicap over three miles for members who have never won 
any motor competition is an excellent feature, and being open to cars 
up to 1,500 c.c., should provide a sporting chance for many who desire 
to try their capabilities at racing. After other interesting events, the 
meeting terminates with a ten-lap handicap for 1,500 c.c. cars. Valu- 
able prizes are offered for each event, but only J.C.C. members are 
eligible to compete at this meeting. With favourable weather there is 
promise of an excellent afternoon’s sport. 


MOTORCYCLE MATTERS 


THE VALUE OF COMPETITIONS. 


This year has seen a very encouraging revival of motor-cycling 
sport. In the big events promoted by the governing body, as in many 
club contests, keen enthusiasm and the best sporting spirit have pre- 
vailed. The 1920 competitions have, too, proved remarkably useful 
in providing data desirable for the improvement of the motor-cycle. 
That these machines are still capable of great improvement no practical 
rider will question. It is true that under ordinary conditions the 
modern motor-cycle is very efficient and highly reliable. Generally 
speaking, it. will go anywhere it may be reasonably required, and will 
keep going under very adverse conditions. Yet no one but a Mark ° 
Tapley could feel entirely satisfied with the motor-cycle as it is to-day. 
Apart from revolutionary changes in design, a big scope exists for the 
improvement of details and the elimination of those little worries which 
still vex a large proportion of riders.. In such matters as engine cooling, 
silence, brake design, frame springing, and the protection of the rider 
against the weather, the motor-cycle of to-day still leaves much to be 
desired. 
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There can be no doubt that such an event as the Auto-Cycle Union’s 
Annual Six Days Trial helps greatly to the attainment of the ideals every 
motor-cyclist desires. This event is an attempt to crowd into less than 
1,000 miles on the road all the difficulties that might normally confront 
a motor-cyclist in ten times that distance. It is essentially a test of 
reliability as opposed to a race. The Six Days route, different each 
year, is chosen by the competition experts of the Auto-Cycle Union with 
a view to imposing the most severe trial upon a motor-cycle that it might 
ever reasonably meet in ordinary strenuous usage. The roads and hills_ 


ESSENTIAL METHODS OF LOCOMOTION. 
The A.B.C. motor-cycle and the “‘ Skoota- . 


, 


mota’’ are preferable for lady drivers. 


traversed are not selected with the object of testing.the machines to, 
destruction, but rather to enable them to prove themselves as capable 
of any duty the ordinary hard-riding owner might ever require of them. 
In this connection it might confidently be said that any machine which 
finishes the Six Days’ Trial must be a sound and reliable production, 
while those which succeed in earning premier awards are undoubtedly 
worthy of the fullest confidence of potential purchasers. 


THE 1920 SIX DAYS TRIAL. 


Every year the promoters of the Six Days Trial, in common with 
the manufacturers of the competing machines, gain experience. This_ 
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is reflected in future events in the form of amended tests and revised 
regulations. Last year, in the first post-war Six Days, much useful data 
was acquired by all concerned. Although several makes of motor- 
cycles had performed admirably on war service, the 1919 Six Days’ Trial 
revealed many points in which the competing machines were open to 
improvement for the ordinary riders’ use. This year these matters have 
been duly taken into account, and, from the details 1 have, I think the 
Auto-Cycle Union has organised a Trial quite in keeping with what is 
required at this date. The course radiates for four days from Darling- 
ton, and the competitors will traverse some of the most exacting ground 
in the North-Eastern districts. On the fifth day they ride southwards 
through the Midlands, and stop the night at either Coleshill, Kenilworth, 
Leamington, or Warwick, as determined by their official numbers. The 
Trial terminates on the sixth day with a speed and brake test on Brook- 
lands Track. The machines are each required to lap the track at speeds 
appropriate to their respective engine capacities, and all have to descend 
the test hill at not more than ten miles an hour. I think it will be gener- 
ally agreed that these Brooklands tests at the end of the strenuous Six 
Days are an excellent innovation, and that altogether the 1920 event 
should go far towards securing the elimination of weaknesses and the 
all-round improvement of motor-cycles. To realise these desirable 
ends, it is necessary, of course, that the designers and manufacturers 
should accord the Trial due attention, but from the excellent entry re- 
ceived, and the general enthusiasm the event has aroused, I do not 
anticipate that there will be anything lacking in this direction. The Six 
Days Trial—ffom 23rd to 28th August—is in progress while this num- 
ber is in the press. 
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HO is to blame for the 
W aamaze to what the 

Dean of Westminster 
describes as 


‘“‘The most beloved sacred 
building in the Empire”? 
Read what a Departmental 
Committee has just said on the 
subject of deterioration : 

“The damage is entirely due to 
the sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids contained in the pro- 
ducts of combustion.” 

This is a matter of public con- 
cern. 

Pamphlets on the question, 
written by scientific authorities, 
will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the address below: 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


front rank in a md 


CONQUEST 


The Magazine of disap Science 


_ that jumped to the © 


‘MONTHLY 


CONQUEST records, describes and 
explains all the great achievements 
of modern Science, Invention and Industry. 
It takes its readers ‘‘ behind the scenes,” 
and shows them “how it is done.” 
CONQUEST is a magazine for the men 
and women who want to be well-informed 
and to be able to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the triumphs of human endeavour. 


Every page as interesting as the most fascinating 
romance. A host of photographic and other 
illustrations render the conten:s_ still more 
attractive and clear, 


The Most Readable Magazine. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Subscription rate 15/- per annum, post free. 


* CONQUEST” Offices: 
12-13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


YOUR 
LAWNS & 
PLAYING 


FIELDS Our advice is free. 
Our Manures are Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money 
is returned 


It is only the practical experience 


gained during the past 30 years that 
Write enables us to give this 
UARANTEE. 


Let Us Help You to 
Improve Their Condition 


now to 


J. Lytle, Write us fully. 
F.R,HS. We welcome every enquiry. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., 


(Boundary Chemical Co.) 
Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


EVINRUDE™ 
AT THE SEASIDE 


Or on River, La‘e or Broads you can enjoy 
the pleasures of Motor Boating at fractional 
cost. Convert your own or hired rowboat 
into a speedy and reliable Motor by attach- 
ing an Evinrude Motor, which needs no 
skilled attention. Money back if not 
satisfied. Get full guetioutors by writing 
for Catalogue H, 


EVINRUDE MOTOR C?(ENG 
MANAGER BRADBURY 
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Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by W. T. Hornaday 1909. 
2i/-; Kennel Club Stud Book Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; 
Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. T. Watson, illustrated, 
1880, 10/6; Driving for Pleasure. by F. T, Underhill, profusely 
illustrated, 1896. 30/-; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; illus- 
trated, Ist. Edition 1889, 25/-; Fair Diana by Wanderer illustrated 
by G. Bowers. Ist. Edition 25/-; Across Country by Wanderer, 
illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-: A Loose Rein by 
Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; Life- 
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Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE 


Photographic Competition. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which 
I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that 
the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
should reserve the copyright in all photographs 
which receive a prize, and the right to publish 
any photograph. 


1920 


Signed 


Address 


September Competition. Please write clearly. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER. FRASER & STEELE, 
SHOOTINGS Estate Agents, 


74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams ; “ Sportsman, Glasgow.” 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of «very negative and every 
print—everyt me. No waiting. Any size 1/- fur 12 exposure , 
6d. for 6 Prints or Postcard 1d. Camera. bought or exchanged 
Photographers’ 

MARTIN, Chemist Southampton. 


BADMINTON. 


Large Hall, two courts, available from November. 


ply: — 
BATHS SUPERINTENDENT, 
181 Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


GAME BOXES 


OUR PATENT WOODEN RIMMED 


The STRONGEST, LIGHTEST 

and CHEAPEST on the market 

for despatch of Game by Post 
or Rail. 


Supplied only by 


D. LESLIE 


20 ST. JOHN STREET, 
PERTH. 


Also 


FISH BOXES 


(collapsible) 
Prices on application. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY- DON’T. 
Geta WASTE YOURS 


SHARPENS KEEPS SHARP 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutters. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London. WC.2 
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—and the shave ? A few 


No “pulling,” no 


Just wonderful ! 
quick strokes and it’s done. 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 


as velvet afterwards, and so clean. . Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ‘“‘CLEMAK” makes} shaving 
a veritable delight. 


Ask y ur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


£3 COMBINATION OUTFIT | STANDARD SET 


comprising 


15/ containing Patent 
7 


Hide Strop 
and Seven 
Blades. 


Automatic Strop- 
ping Machine, 
Superior Velvet 
with CLEMAK 
specially selected 


CLEMAK Safety 
Razor, Stropping 
Handle,and Seven 
Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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_ ‘The Most Powerful 
Standard Engine 
for its size 


Its Reliability and 
Durability are Unique 


Blackburne 
23 h.p. Engine 
Notable Features 


The Heavy Outside Flywheel 
—gives exceptionally steady 
running even at low speeds. 
Solid Crankshaft — which 
allows of a split big-end 
bearing. 

Detachable Cylinder Head— 
which makes valve - grinding 
and carbon-removing a matter 
of minutes. 


Junior T.T. 1" 


Brooklands 


Junior TT. 2.) Burney & Blackburne Ltd. 
: 38 Conduit Street, Regent Street 


LONDON, W. 1. wavrate 637 
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PILGRIM’S GUIDE 


to the 


YPRES SALIENT 


ISSUED BY “TALBOT HOUSE" 
NOW READY 3/6 Net. 


G, ‘““The Pilgrim’s Guide to the Ypres Salient’’, written 
throughout by ex-service men from actual experience, pro- 
vides a thorough and accurate Guide to, and an artistic 
Souvenir of, the Battlefields and Cemeteries of the Ypres 
Salient. It is intended primarily for those whose visit to 
Flanders will be in the nature of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning Travelling Facilities, Car 
conveyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., etc. A complete guide to 
each individual Cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, exceptionally clear, and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


Contributions by LAURENCE BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘““SAPPER,”’ and many others. 


ly Produced - Accurately Written - Souvenir and Guide in one. 


Indispensable for all intending Pilgrims to the 
Salient, and for all who have memories of Ypres. 


Copies can be obtained from 


THE PUBLISHER, 9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 3/6, or post free 3/10 Prospectus gratis 
OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 


Wives! 

Handsom c 


Douglas 


A DAY ON THE RIVER 


HERE is hardly: any recreation 
more enjoyable; but if it means 

a tedious journey on foot or 
otherwise, at each end of the day, the 
glamour is lost. The DOUGLAS 
Sidecar Outfit, that reliable servant of 
many, will carry you to the boathouse 
in double quick time. You will spend 
many pleasant hours on the placid 
surface of some favourite waterway, 
and you will find your DOUGLAS 
waiting faithfully for that easy jaunt 
home which forms a crowning delight 
to a restful day. Place your reliance 


3 in the reliable DOUGLAS 3 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 


KINGSWOOD :: BRISTOL 
39 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
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There is always Sport — 
and Sport —to be 
obtained with a 


B.S.A. Air Rifle 


ET or fine, Indoors or Outdoors, a 
B.S.A, Air Rifle willl provide you 
with sp'endid spurt. The expert 

shot can improve his shooting and rely on 
its accuracy: the parent can teach his boy 
in the garden or any rorm of the house; 
everyone enjoys a test of marksmanship. 
For the endless amount of pleasure it affords. 
shooting with the B.S.A. Air rifle is tie 
cheapest sport inthe world. The cost of 
pellet- is negligible and the rifle will last a 
lifetime. You can quickly clear your garden 
of all bird pests with a B.S,A. 


Ask us to send illustrated 
particulars of this and other 
B.S.A. Rifles. Post free. 


BS.A. GUNS LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors : The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


READY ON THE 18th AUGUST. 


SPORTING RIFLES 


AND RIFLE SHOOTING. 
Col. JOHN CASWELL. 


284 pages, XVIII pages with 81 plates and 
illustrations. Cloth. Demy 8vo, 21/- wet. 


In this book Colonel Caswell describes in 
separate chapters the different parts of the rifle and 
rifle ammunition. covering in detail stocks, actions, 
sights, bullets and cartridges. These chapters are 
followed by a practical exposition of the principles 
of rifle shooting. Separate chapters cover elevation, 
windage, and atmosphere. judgment of distance, 
position, and aiming and trigger squeeze, with 

pecial chapters on the ing and care of the rifle 
and the lubrication of bullets. The final chapters 
on stalking and cover, and the principal aim for 
vital points on game, contain the results of the 
author's rich experience as a hunter, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
25 Bedford St., London, W.C.2. 


11°9 BEAN 


Extract from ‘‘ Country Life,”’ 
June 26th, 1920. 


‘* The Bean engine up to 40 m.p.h. 
is as smooth as the average engine of 
75 m/m bore, and at lower speeds, 
especia ly those at which the average 
man does most of his travelling, i.e., 
round about 25 m.p.h., one may 
forget that there is an engine under the 
bonnet. On some cars this smoothness 
will be taken as a matter of course. 
When, however, one is concerned 
with a car of the Bean type, one has to 
be prepared for limitations that would 
not be tolerated with a car of couble 
the horse-power, and it is great testi- 
mony to the quality of the Bean engine 
to be able to say that it is so smooth 
in its running and so unobtrusive in 
its relatively huge power output.”’ 


The ENGINE POWER of the 


Manufactured by A. HARVER, SONS & BEAN, LTD 
WORKS: DUDLEY, TIPION & SMETHWICK. 


SALES ORGANISATION— 


BRITISH-MOTOR-TRADING 


CORPORATION L'P 


Street ; 
GOW 


s St; GLA: 

British Motor Buildings (formerly Zoo), New City Road ; 
where com) lete Specifications, Catalogues and List of 
Agents can be obtaines. PARIS 39 Rue de la Chaussee 


HEAD OFFICE: 50 PALL ALL, LONDON, S.W. !. 
Telegrams : ** Brimotrade, Charles, London.” 


ele; hone: Gerrard 8800, 
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HE fine cigarette is the product 
of the blender’s skill working on 
the leaf selected by him from the 
picked crop. Neither alone suffices. 
And taste is the test. 
High skill in blending is a very 


rare gift. The blender bewails a 
certain modern carelessness in 
choice, an uncritical acceptance of 
crude quality. He challenges from 
true connoisseurs the most exacting 
test-by-taste of 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the 


exquisite 


Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


ine ree ROVAL §: TABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ance 
OYFOCREKN ARMIES, 


ter har Saddle Soap made by 
Srecknell & Ct Haymarket, London. if your groon 
treats & property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 

ection the hartiess will afways hook well,” TRE FIEL.2 
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POR TABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
For Invalids 


A Specialty 
BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Send fer Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, eto. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKBRS ‘OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HoUsES, &c. 


Berimares Freez. Works 6 Acres. BED FORD. 


Established 70 Years. 


RE-STRINGING. 


Only first quality English gut used, Cost according 

to work required. Post racket for free estimate, or, 

if matter is urgent, please give definite order and 
price will be advised by return. 


Returned within 2 days. 


“PERFECTION” BALLS, 
Send 12s. 9d, for sample 4 doz.—post free. 
T. CARPENTER, 


69 Morecambe Street, London, §.E. 17. 
Established 1899. 
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Che Supreme 


The car of distinction 


To attain the highest level of excellence 
in every respect is the aim of the 
makers of the Sunbeam. That such a 
level has been reached is the unani- 
mous verdict of both Press and Public 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLYERHAMPTON 


Manchester Showrooms : 106, Deansgate 
Southera Service and Repair Depot: Edgware Road, Cricklewood, London, N. W. 2. 
Telephone: Willesden 3070. Telegrams: ‘'Sunoserv, Crickle, London.” 
London and District Agents for Cars: J. Keele Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W.1. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH, LTD., 9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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